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SMW 


Safety and Sanitation 


Insure your pack by using cans made 
and closed with The Sanitary Gasket. 


Assure yourself of the merit and 


superiority of Sanitary Gasket Cans by 
consulting our customers. 


American Can Company 


THE JOURNAL OF QUALITY—NOT QUANTITY 
IN PERSONAL—INTIMATE—TOUCH WITH THE WHOLE INDUSTRY 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. . 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 
fruit which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles; 
from there it falls into a tub underthe machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


W. L. HINCHMAN, PH. G. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
EXPERT IN CANNING AND PRESERVING 
AND FOOD MANUFACTURING 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
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WHEELING CANS 


Excel in 


STRENGTH 


and 


CLEANLINESS 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 


Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a {catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 
World Labeler, Improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE RUST PROOF CAN 


WRITE us for a SAMPLE and we will mail you a HANDSOME the trade WANTS. A BRILLIANT LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN. 
‘ST PROOF bec it will resis inary ifons MBINATION. The POPU MACHINE that MAKES 3 
Rt ST PROOF because it will resist all of the ordinary conditions ING EASY. The MACHINE that is used by many of the most 

prominent canners in the UNITED STATES 
and immediately ATTRAGTS the The of this process are worth ten times its TRIFLING 

ey JUSLUMER. ST. Write us SAMPLE CAN 

THIS is the COMBINATION that the trade APPROVES and is what 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine in Operation 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


SHELLY BROS. Sole Manufactures Blaine, Wash., U. S. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Ayars Machine Company, 


CORN SHAKER 


FOR SHAKING CANS OF 
CORN BEFORE SHIPPING TO 
GIVE THE CONTENTS A RICH 
CREAMY APPEARANCE. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamitton, OntT., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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SANITARY CANS 


FOR 


1917 


A Limited Production 
Only, Yet Unsold 


Five Gallon Square Cans 
FOR PULP 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


The decline in tomato prices and the reason therefor— 
Rumors of sales of futures—The uncertainty as to future 
costs shown in the prices of tin plates. 


The most interesting topic of convresation in the 
canned foods market today is the break in tomato prices, 
and next to this the speculation as to how far down these 
prices are going before they stop. As we close, we hear 
that prices of $1.25 on standard No. 3 tomatoes, and g5c 
for No. 2’s are being made, but that there is ‘absolutely 
nothing doing.” That is the way the traders speak of the 
market. Just what $1.25 tomatoes means, when there are no 
tomatoes being sold at that price, is to say the last puzzling. 
There probably are some tomatoes selling at these figures, 
but the sum is a very small one. 

(Quietly analyzed, there is nothing saartling .in this 
market drop. We have said that we considered the amount 
of holdings of tomatoes in first hands light, and we con- 
tinue to believe this. There are probably more holders 
than we at first supposed, but this would not change the 
situation materially, and it would more easily explain the 
present decline. Tomato canners, as a rule, have not good, 
frost-proof warehouses; so that when the sudden cold 
weather swooped down on the country it brought these few 
holders to a quick decision: either to ship the goods into 
storage if they wished to hold, or to sell before the toma- 
toes were injured by freezing. The quantity on hand was 
so small, in almost every case, that it would not pay to 
make preparations to heat the warehouse, and on the other 
hand, the market prices were so high that most holders 
were satisfied to convert into cash. The result was that 
after weeks of the smaliest kinds of offerings, there came 
a sudden rush of offerings, and the buyers were quick to 
take advantage of the situation. In fact, the buyers have 
been patiently waiting for this very annual occurrence. It 
takes very little to stampede a bunch of tomato canners with 
frost injury threatened on one side and ‘the bottom dropping 
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out of the market,’ as they suppose, on the other. At the 
first drop of 2%c they begin to “kick themselves” for not 
having sold earlier, and they let no price—or consideration 
of price—stop them from getting in before further declines. 
The result is they create the very condition they fear. That 
is the very condition that has happened on this occasion. 

The big fish, who may be holding large blocks of toma- 
toes against the eight months’ demand still ahead of us, are 
not worrying about this little “storm in the tea-kettle ;” on 
the contrary, these big holders are rather giad to see the 
little ones clean out, and so leave the entire market to them. 
The certainty of even higher prices than the markei has yet 
touched is thus made doubly sure for the canner ab'e to 
hold. There have not been many tomatoes sold at these 
low prices, and there will not be many, even if it is a fact 
that the market was at an unhealthily high price for the 
season. With the first of December passed holders in all 
lines of canned foods would do well to close thei: ware- 
houses for the holidays. A better market will exist after 
January ist for every can of goods now in existence. 

Canned corn has not suffcred the same as toiastoes, 
because even these numerous small holdings are lacking 
among first hands. There must be some corn held, but it is 
not easy to find, and that means that it is strongly heid. 
Sales of corn at $1.20 lowa factory indicate both confi- 
dence on the part of the holders and the need of corn by 
the buyers. 

Spot peas are likewise getting down to the bare floors, 
and rumors are going the rounds that many siftings and 
grades are entirely gone from first hands. Prices are firm 
if not actually advancing, and higher prices are looked for. 

Attention has been called to the remarkable advance in 
the price of No. 10 string beans, which have gone up 
from $2.75 to $6. Since the earliest part of the sgason it 
could be seen that string beans would mount rapidly, and 
we have repeatedly called attention to this fact. Any good 
food in cans, be it what it may, can be counted upon to 
advance in price during the coming few months. The 
country 1s hungry and is short on supplies, and there is 
only one answer possible to that—higher prices. 

’ They may speak of boycotts on various foods, and of 
popular movements to break the backbone of the mar- 
ket; and there may be temporary results from such popu- 
lar actions, but there can be no permanent reductions as 
long as the people want the food, and have the money to 
pay for it, as is the case in this country now. There was 
a great movement all over the country to have the “other 
fellow” desist from buying turkey for Thanksgiving at 
the high prices asked for it by dealers, but very few of the 
agitators failed to sit down to turkey at their individual and 
particular dinners. 

In the present tense condition of the future market on 
all canned foods any transaction is rapidly magnified, and, 
therefore, the rumors of sales of corn, tomatoes, peas, etc., 
at comparatively low prices must be taken with a large 
grain of salt. Don't be misled. The jobbers would like to 
close large orders for all kinds of canned foods on the 
basis of the new costs as discussed in these pages and at 


the various meetings of canners. They would have all to 
gain and little chance of loss, for not only canned foods, 
but everything else is going up, and they will, in all proba- 
bility, continue to climb. So the jobber feels that if he can 
close at today’s prices he will be safe. Better wait and be 
sure. That is the safest plan. 

Tin plates, for instance; are practically $7 today, 
although the last quotation of the Amercian Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company was $5.75—but they have nothing ‘to sell 
at the pricc, and are out of the market. What the new 
price will be is very much of a gamble. 

The canners have the situation as to futures in their 
own hands, and it will be their fault if they lose it. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Ohio Meeting Postponed—All interested should note that 
the meeting of the Ohio Canners Association, originally sched- 
uled for December 5-6, has been postponed until December 
12th-13th. owing to a conflict with the National Kraut Packers 
Association at Toledo and with the constitutional meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Canners’ Association on the 5th. This! brings 
the meeting into its proper time, as the date of the Ohio meet-~ 
ing was changed recently from the middle of January to “the 
second Tuesday in December.” 


Those who are interested in the meeting dates of the vari- 
ous Association should consult The Canning Trade Almanac 
for 1916, which gives all this data in convenient form. This 
information is also carried in each issue of The Canning Trade. 
Objection may be made that the dates set by the by-laws of 
the various associations have not been adhered to this year, 
nearly all of the meetings being earlier than usual, and this is 
true. There has been so much confusion from this changing, 
however, and so many alterations and postponements that the 
associations would do well to either change their by-laws so 
as to permit them to meet earlier. or stick to the original ar- 
rangement. 

Pennsylvania Camners—This association is supposed to 
meet on December 5th, as their by-laws indicate, and ordi- 
narily would meet at Harrisburg, Pa. Up to the time of going 
to press on Friday evening, the Ist, we have had no word 
as to this meeting. Last year they held no meeting, as there 
was nothing of radical importance to come before the associa- 
tion, and this may be duplicated this year. The 5th is the 
scheduled date of their meeting. but itis doubtful if it will be 
held. 

National Kraut Packers—The kraut packers, which includes 
the packers of kraut in casks and barrels as well as the can- 
ners, if it is not mainly composed of the “bulk” kraut packers— 
will meet in annual session at Toledo om the 5th. This is a 
very close working organization from the fact that practically 
all the kraut packers belong, and the product is so high now 
that all feel as independent as kings, “Worth its weight in 
kraut” may be adopted as the slogan of this association this 
year. 

Consider Benzoate—-When Doctor Wiley put benzoate of 
soda on the map, this preservative could be bought for about 
30c per lb. Tomato products were comparatively cheap and 
those who decided to adopt Dr. Wiley’s version and refrain 
from using benzoate in catsup, etc., could sell their outputs 
at least as easily as the firm that used this mild preservative. 
Now a new face has come upon this question. Large users of 


tomato condiments insist upon having a legal amount of ben- 
zoate added: for the goods are now so high in price that the 
buyers cannot afford to take any risk from spoilage, and all 
the claims resulting therefrom. And benzoate of soda. where 
it can be found is bringing from $9 to $10 per Ib, 
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BALTIMORE BOX SHOOK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


CASES 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Office-901 South Caroline St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


CANS 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


BALTIMORE 


WELL ER-MADE 


Pea Vine Stackers 


Keep your ground clear and save the 
wages of from five to ten or more men 


Self Contained in Steel Frame and 
Driven by Motor, Engine or Shaft. 
SIMPLE ERFICIENT 
CATALOGUE P-24 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO. 34 
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The New York Market 


Tomatoes easier in tone but show no pressure to sell—Corn is firm—Fruits are in fair 


demand—Peas attracting some attention—Closing of Sardine packing season lends 


interest—Salmon continues to advance. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, Dec. 1, 1916. 

The Market.—With the sardine packing season closed by 
legal limitation yesterday, many of the canneries did not at- 
tempt to operate this week owing to the very small catch of 
fish. The general situation has eased off a trifle. While ac- 
cumulations on the spot are not large, the supply is ample for 
requirements and jobbers are more interested in moving their 
orders than they are in securing new buyers. The goods which 
are moving into distributors’ hands are cheaper than the cost 
of replacing them, hence most receivers are loth to buy and 
anxious to deliver what they have before conditions change. 
An immense sum of money is tied up in goods now held on the 
spot, and this has much to do with influencing jobbers to act 
conservatively at present. It is possible to buy on this market 
at a little less than the basis cost laid down. Tomatoes are a 
shade easier, but there is no pressure to sell. Corn is firm, as 
it has been, and holders would be glad to see more movement. 
A moderate demand for peaches is reported and the tendency 
is upward. No. 10 apples are firm. Salmon is held up to out- 
side figures, but movement is in a small way only. The market 
has slowed up a trifle because of the holiday and business has 
been in lessened volume all this week. 


Tomatoes.—An easier market has developed and reports 
are current of offerings of No. 3s at, $1.25 f. 0. b. factory and 
goods are offered with moderate freedom at $1.30 factory. It 
is possible to buy on the spot at $1.30 from holders who have 
a little surplus and are willing to take profits. No. 2s are held 
at $1.00 at factory points and No. 10s are dull at $4.75 fac- 
tory. Not much interest is shown in any quarter and buyers 
are disposed to allow matters to drift for a time, believing they 
can obtain what they want at any time and do not need to 
worry about supplying their wants now. Jobbers take no more 
goods than are required to cover daily needs. California toma- 
toes are firmer at $1.25 for No. 2%s. Considerable business 
for approval of price has been done in future California pack. 
Reports are current of the sale of Maryland 1917 pack at 95c 
f. o. b. factory. But it is understood that buyers are reluctant 
to take hold at present and sellers are not particularly anxious 
to dispose of goods until the situation is more clearly developed. 


Corn.—A good deal of interest is shown, but very little is 
to be had in any quarter from first hands. One sale of South- 
ern Maine style was reported at $1.30 laid down. A little in- 
terest is reported on Maine pack at $1.50 here. Western pack 
is a shade firmer, but the available quantity is so small it 
doesn’t cut much figure. Jobbers are little interested in fu- 
tures. Reports are current of offerings of Maine style pack at 
85c, but it is impossible to trace actual sales. 

Peas.—The market seems to be firm and offerings a shade 
freer than corn. One lot of 2,000 cases of No. 3 fancy sweets 
was offered at $1.25 factory. One block of 1,000 cases of No. 3 
extra standard Alaskas sold at $1.10 f. o. b. factory. No. 3 
fancy Alaskas are offered at $1.30 laid down. Stocks in the 
hands of packers are reported small. Southern seconds are 
held at $1.00 and off standards at $1.05 f. 0. b. factory. Stand- 
ard Junes are quoted at $1.12%, but sifted grades are hard to 
find under $1.35 laid down. Western pack are not offered 
freely and sales are made chiefly in| small lots at about former 
range of values. Buyers are very conservative in their opera- 
tions and in general terms refuse to purchase beyond present 
requirements. 

String Beans.—Movement continues more or less light and 
sales are made only in such instances as the buyer must have 
the goods. No. 10s have increased in price so rapidly of late 
that few feel as though they can afford to buy, unless it is 
positively necessary that they have the goods. Supplies are 
understood to be light in all positions. Southern packers are 
asking $6.00 for No. 10 green. 

Asparagus.—All stocks are firmly held and the situation 
remains unchanged so far as demand is concerned. In fact, 
very little demand is reported beyond that developed in filling 
routine requirements. Supplies are understood to be ample for 
the present, but brisk movement would speedily exhaust every- 
thing available. Prices are steady, but are held at slightly 
higher range than they were. 

Spinach.—The supply is small and everything is firmly 
held. For No. 10s, $6.00 is asked and because of this move- 


ment is restricted. For No. 3s the market is steady, with 
prices tending upward. 

Succotash.—No change is reported and all supplies are 
held up to outside figures. Very little is available in any 
quarter. 


Sweet Potatoes.—All available stocks are nrmly held and 


movement is slow. Most buyers want but small lots, and refuse 


to take larger ones because the price is so high. 

Beets.—No change is noted and conditions favor the 
holder rather than the buyer. In some circumstances the 
change is too slight to be noted. 

Fruits.—A fair movement is reported in California pack 
and the tone is steady on all the various grades. Buyers show 
a little more interest, but it is uncertain whether or not they 
are buying more freely or not. All holders insist upon full 
prices. Southern pack is steady, with an upward tendency to 
prices where stock is moving. 

Peaches.—Stock seems to be held with confidence and up 
to outside figures are asked for extras and extra standards. 
Few are offered in any quarter on the Coast. Southern pack 
are reported steady in the range quoted. Very small stocks 
are on offer. Conditions are about the same as they have been. 

Apples.—No. 10s are held up to outside figures on all 
packs and movement is slow. Canners are quoting $2.75 @ 3.00 
f. o. b. State on 1916 pack, and futures are as yet unmen- 
tioned. Some packers have withdrawn from the market on 
this year’s goods. 

Pineapples.—Hawaiian pack remains unchanged and is not 
freely offered in any quarter. Stocks on the Coast are reported 
closely cleaned up. In other packs no change is reported and 
all are firmly held. The market for the moment seems to be 
quiet in all positions. 
Pears.—Stock is scarce and $2.25 is quoted on No. 2% 
extras. Other grades remain steady at former range. Holders 
are not anxious about buying, though they are ready to accept 
offers at their figures. 

Cherries.—Movement is slow and some grades are out of 
the market. Buyers are reluctant to pay the price asked, but 
must do so in order to get goods they want. 

Apricots.—The supply is reported more or less reduced 
and prices are firm. Buyers take only small lots. Some very 
fine quality have been cut during the past week or so and re- 
tailers are finding them good stock to have in hand. ' 

Strawberries.—Movement is slow, with No. 2 standards 
quoted at $1.12% outside, though some are reported available 
as low as 87%c. No. 2 extra standards are held at $1.30, with 
$1.17% inside. 

Raspberries.—For No. 2 standards $1.55 is asked. No. 
10s are reported out and prices are withdrawn. 

Blackberries.—For No. 2 standards $1.02% is asked, with 
No. 2 extras at $1.27%. No No. 10s are available. 

Gooseberries.—A few Maryland No. 10s are available at 
$4.50, but the supply is very small and buyers are forced to 
pay full outside figures in all instances. The quantity put up 
this season was small. 

Salmon.—Demand is fair, but. movement seems to be re- 
stricted to actual wants. . Holders are insisting upon full prices 
and buyers are not over anxious to pay it. Red Alaska talls 
can be had ex-dock at $1.821%4@1.85. But sellers of best 
brands quote $1.90 from store. Stocks of all grades are in 
small compass on the Coast and held above a parity of spot 
stocks laid down. 

Sardines.—Based upon the recent advance a fair business 
has been done. Prices Have broken all records in this last ad- 
vance, yet packers are not anxious to take orders, even at that 
figure. Offerings are now subject to confirmation only. A fair 
demand is reported for domestic-foreign sardines at a high 
range of values. Arrivals have been rather freer of late, but 
are still insufficient to satisfy the requirements of the trade. 

Oysters.—Movement is light and prices rule high. For 
4-ounce 80c is asked and for 5-ounce 85c. LEight-ounce are 
quoted at $1.55 and 10-ounce at $1.65. 

Tuna Fish.—Not much stock is available, but demand has 
slowed up of late and apparently the supply is sufficient for 
present needs. No. 4s are out of the market. No. \%s are 
steady at $7.50 and No. 1 flats are firm at $10.50. 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss Automatic Sanitary Can Body Maker, No. 22 N 
Speed 125 a Minute. 


A rigidly constructed, exceedingly simple and absolutely depend- 
able machine for economically making lock-and-lap seam can 
bodies, 244 to 4% inches diameter by 2 to 5% inches in height. 

Every movement from a crank or eccentric given high speed 
without vibration and with least possible wear. Automatic blank 
feed under instant control. Precision feed (patented) used on 
blanks while passing through machine insures blanks being deliv- 
ered absolutely square and to an absolute position in the notching 
attachment and on the forming horn. This is most important and 
an exclusive feature found only in our machines. 

Crank edger—its strength and simplicity a feature of the 
machine. 

Notching attachment adjustable for the entire range of the 
machine, dies and punches have separate adjustments. 

The machine is arranged with jaw clutch, giving instant control. 
Soldering machine is continuous running, allowing of its operation 
Patented while the body-maker is at a stand still. All adjustments are both 

simple and convenient. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line. 


E. W. BLISS CO., 25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: 622 W. Washington Boulevard. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Bldg. Seattle Office: Atlantic & Utah Sts. 


FIRE INSURANCE CO-OPERATION 


The Basis of Security and Minimum Cost 


The co-operation of the canners of high financial standing at the Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 
has conclusively shown that the strongest fire insurance indemnity is secured at a cost of from 
30 to 50 per cent less than stock company costs. 
At the present time the Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau has insured about 1,000 risks of the representative Canners in the United States. 
Fire Insurance Co-operation practised by the Canners Exchange Subscribers a tWarner Inter-Insurance Bureau is constructive, 
upbuilding, safe, sound and economical. It is managed absolutely in the interests of the policyholders. It is a prime factor in 
your economic success and you want to become a co-operating policyholder now. 


Illustrating Savings Made by Policy Holders 


Expense and 
Guarantee Fund 
Years Name of Subscriber Deposit Net Cost Saving L 
8 (Name of the subscriber *366,497.34 $40,878.24 $25,619.10 
6 will be given upon ap- 30,373.87 17,877.22 12,496.65 
5 plication to those inter- 61,786.09 47,036.67 14,749.42 
8 ested. ) 16,832.66 10,342.48 6,490.18 
8 40,034.92 28,910.85 11,124.07 
8 27,082.63 19,070.76 8,011.87 


The above savings were added to their profits. You can make the saving also by sending your orders to 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N. Y. Chillicothe, O. Frank Van Camp... ........... San Pedro, Calif. 
WHR Rs IR: ssdaecsssccanvccsciscccnit Hart, Mich. George N. Numsen, Treas...Baltimore, Md. Lansing B. Warner, Secy......... Chicago, Ill. 
* The Expense & Guarantee Fund Deposit is comparable to the premium paid to Stock Companies 
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NEWS OF 


NEW YORK 


Interesting Items Gathered in the Leading Market, 
About Trades and Traders 


By ‘“‘HUDSON”’ 
Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Canning Trade’”’ 


For a week broken with a holiday business was good and 
sales fully up to the average of recent weeks. Buyers are mak- 
ing many more inquiries for various varieties of goods, but 
they are indisposed to take large lots in any case. They point 
out that the high prices may end in a sudden decline and they 
have no disposition to be caught with any considerable supplies 
on hand if they can avoid it. Then, too, inventory time is ap- 
proaching and until that bugbear is passed no buying beyond 
present requirements is likely. The general conditions in the 
market are substantially the same as they have been and hold- 
ers are firm in their views. 


F. A. Wallace, of Wallace & Hutchinson, Syracuse, N. Y., 
spent a part of a day in the New York trade this week. 

Bids of $1.40 on No. 3 spinach have been declined by a 
number of sellers during the week. The lowest price f. o. b. 
factory is$1.50. 

A bid of $5.75’ for No. 10 Southern pack string beans was 
declined for 200 cases by one factor. He is holding for $6.00 
inside. 

Telegrams from Biloxi, Miss., report a continued light run 
of shrimp and give the market as $1.10 on No. Is f. o. b. 
factory. 

Reports were current one day this week that Southern 
packers were offering full standard No. 3 tomatoes at $1.25 
f. o. b. factory. It was possible to buy at $1.30 f. 0. b. factory. 

William D. Breaker, of U. H. Dudley & Co., spent his holi- 
day at Mistic, Conn. It was his first Thanksgiving dinner in his 
old home for thirty years. 

A Southern packer wired this week that the stock of suc- 
cotash is entirely exhausted. Standard succotash with soaked 
lima beans is held at $1.25 for No. 2 cans on the spot. Buyers 
are frightened by the high prices and are not anxious to make 
purchases. 

One Southern packer is said to be in the market with 1917 
corn at 85c, but brokers profess not to know who heis. So far 
as can be learned, no jobber has yet bought for future deliv- 
ery. Some discourage the purchases of futures thus early. 

Advices from the Coast say that a Seattle salmon factor is 
in the market for 20,000 cases of No. 1 pink salmon. . The re- 
port says that $1.15 is bid for any part of the lot wanted. The 
day at Mistic, Conn. It was his first Thanksgiving dinner in his 
requirements, nor does he find it easy. 

William A. Rangle, of Rangle & Co., Portland, Ore., vis- 
ited the grocery and canned foods trade during the week. 

F. C. Wheeler, head of the canned foods department of 
Seggermann Brothers, has returned from a business trip to 
Baltimore. 

One sale of 2,000 cases of 1917 pack Southern Maine style 
corn was reported on contract at 85c f. o. b. factory. The busi- 
ness was done for New York account. 

Information from Biloxi, Miss., says shrimp packers are 
out of the market because of the short pack. Severe storms 
are said to have restricted operations. 

An advance of 35@50c a case on all domestic sardines 
became effective Monday. The packing season closed by legal 
limitation yesterday, so no more can be packed this year. 
Prices are now the highest ever known in the history of the 
business. 

William E. Robinson, Belair, spent a part of a day in the 
West Side trade this week. He says that packers in that vi- 
cinity are carrying an extremely light stock of tomatoes and 
corn. He pointed out that the most surprising advance is on 
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string beans. No. 10 green standards are now held at $6.00, 
where two. months ago they were quoted at $2.75. 

C, H. Penton, of Penton & Riley, Chicago, spent a part of 
a day in the West Side trade. 

One lot of No. 2% extra Hawaiian pineapple was offered 
at $1.65 f. o. b. factory. 

An advice from Georgia says that the oyster canning sea- 
son is slow in getting started because of the warm, unseason- 
able weather. 

Several State canners have declined bids of $2.75 f. o. b. 
factory for No. 10 apples. Most packers are now asking $3.00. 

The exports of salmon for nine months of 1916 were 
79,718,169 pounds, of which 54,428,974 pounds went to the 
United Kingdom. In September exports were 14,892,295 
pounds, compared with 9,055,356 pounds during the same 
month last year. 

A wire from Seattle told of a price of $1.80 on No. 1 red 
Alaska salmon f. o. b. there. Several are declining to sell and 
one is holding for $2.00. A buyer on the Coast is offering 
$1.10 for unshipped pink talls which are held by jobbers. The 
markets have ail established new high records. 

John A. Leary, of Leary & Astin & Co., Austin, Texas, was 
a trade visitor this week. 

A lot of 4,000 cases of No. 4 sieve fancy Alaska peas was 
offered at $1.10 f. o. b. factory for quick sale, 

A San Francisco wire said that No. 1 pink salmon was 
sold at $1.15 f. o. b. there. It is said that considerable stock 
destined to come East, but remaining unshipped, has been sold 
back to factors on the Coast, and will undoubtedly go else- 
where. Holders-were able to make a good profit without mov- 
ing their goods. 

A good deal of money is tied up in goods held here by 
jobbers, and the question of credit for retailers has become of 
more than ordinary degree of interest. To allow too long term 
wiil tie the money up beyond the period when the sales will be 
profitable to the extent they are now, and few wholesalers feel 
like doing it. On the other hand, they are uncertain how far 
to proceed in shortening credit terms. Large handlers are op- 
erating conservatively and the question of credit has much to 
do with influencing them in their action. The conditions are 
so out of the usual run at present that it has become of para- 
mount importance to devote more attention to this phase of 
the situation than ever before. 

George Midwood, of Midwood & Sons Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., was a trade visitor this week. 

A private wire from the Coast quoted the market strong 
on red Alaska salmon at $1.80 f. o. b. shipping point for No. 
1 talls. This is about a parity with spot stock laid down. 

An advice from the South tells of conditions in the oyster 
packing sections around Chesapeake Bay, where the yield is so 
small and the cost of packing is so high that only a few packers 
have opened this season. The situation in this market is un- 
changed. Movement is slow and prices high. 

From Maine come reports of a light run of fish during the 
last days of the sardine season, which closed yesterday by legal 
limitations. Many of the factories did not open at all this week 
and others operated only to partial capacity. The season has 


been disappointing ever since it opened and the quantity put 
up is probably below requirements. 


One important corn factor said in relation to the situation 
that he knows of very little old pack corn offered from first 
hands. Jobbers have a fair supply of stock, but no one is dis- 
posed to shade prices in view of the general situation. No 
buyers are interested at the moment in 1917 corn. He says he 


believes the market will open at about 85c f. o. b. factory. 


Some are disposed to think but little stock will be sold now. 
Few are anxious to see a price established early. 

L. F. Williams, of Williams & Co., Norfolk, Va., was a 
trade visitor this week. 


John A. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Co., Buffalo, bought 
goods in New York this week. 
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PRESEN COPY YOUR 
IMPORTANT MEN 


Orders received from now un- 
til December 23rd will be for- 
warded in attractive Christ- 
mas Box, and a special 
Christmas Card attached 
carrying your Greetings. Or, 
sent to you direct in Xmas 


Box. 


Order Early. 


The readers of this book will find that the formule given are practical 
and ready for use. The work treats of the processing of all vegetables 
and fruits, as well as meats, fish, soups, preserves, candied fruits, jams, 
fruit butters, jellies, pie fillings, catsups and pickles. 


A copy of this book should be in the office of every canner in the 
United States and Canada. It will answer any question that may 
arise relative to proper methods of processing. It covers every 
phase of canning, tells how to can all vegetables, fruits, fish, 
preserves, jellies, etc. 


Bound in cloth, 254 tages fully indexed, sent postage brepaid to any place in the United 
States (cash with order) for 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ALSO FOR SALE BY CANNING SUPPLY HOUSES, BOOK STORES, ETC. 
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icago Market 


A suggested reform among Conventionites—A fruitless search for ‘goods—Heavy buying 


by the consumers—A large futnre buying of Salmon looked for—Iowa corn selling 
at $1.20—Lake and rail shipments, now closed, have been very unsatisfactory. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, Dec. ist, 1916. 

The Indiana Convention.—The annual convention of In- 
diana canners was held last week, and lasted only one day. 
The attendance was not as large as usual from the fact that 
the date had been postponed to give another State convention 
or two the right of way. 

That kind of a concession always operates against the con- 
vention making the concession. 

If the brokers who attend these conventions and the sup- 
ply men would give better co-operation to the officers of the 
canners’ organization by attending the open meetings and not 
work against them by occupying the time and attention of mem- 
bers of the association so as to keep them away from the meet- 
ings, they would show more respect for the canners and their 
officers and their associations. 

If they themselves are not interested enough in the pro- 
ceedings to attend the meetings, they should at least not hold 
canners out by engaging them in protracted discussions. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the president and 
secretary, with the aid of others, could get enough members 
in the hall to hold a meeting before nearly 11 o’clock, though 
the meeting had been called for 9 o’clock. If the meeting had 
assembled promptly at 9, it would have been over by 10.30, and 
that would have left two hours before luncheon in which to 
talk business to all the members. It is to be hoped that this 
matter will be remedied at canners’ conventions in the future 
in some way. The real purposes of the meetings are likely to 
be perverted and made subsidiary unless a reform in this mat- 
ter can be established. 

That Invisible Supply—When I went to Indianapolis to 
the Indiana Canners’ Convention, I was told by several Chicago 
wholesale grocery buyers to bring back with me lists of any 
offerings of canned foods which I could get either from the 
canners or from the wholesale grocery buyers of Indianapolis. 

I could find but one canner who had anything to offer, and 
it was of goods that he had just packed—hominy and red beans, 
both winter packed goods. 

I stayed over a day (Friday) and called on all the big 
wholesale grocery houses—Kothe-Walls & Bauer, Schnull & 
Co., OQ Connor & Co., Brinkmeyer & Co., Perry & Co., and sev- 
eral others. I did not try to sell them anything in canned 
foods, and had nothing especially attractive to offer them, but 
I tried hard to get them to give me some canned foods to sell 
when I returned to Chicago. Not a man would give me a case. 
I found one man who admitted that he had a thousand cases of 
hominy and two thousand cases of kraut that he might be dis- 
posed to sell later in the spring if his trade did not take it in 
the meantime, but he would put no price on the goods now. 
When you consider that Indianapolis is the hub of a wheel of 
canneries, where large supplies are usually carried or stored, 
the situation I found is interesting. If those jobbers had sur- 


plus stocks, they would have told me so. I am well acquainted 
with them and they talked to me without reservation. 

They wanted all the goods they had for their own custom- 
ers and had none to job. Where is that ‘invisible supply of 
canned foods’ to be found, I wonder. It is not in Chicago or 
Indianapolis or in the possession of Indiana canners. Consum- 
ers are still buying ravenously, for the big mail-order houses 
are putting on extra forces of clerks and the department stores 
are crowded to the doors and the chain stores are doing a heavy 
business. I have talked with some retail grocers, and they say 
that they are serving all the trade they can handle. 

Canned 'Tomatoes.—Our wholesale houses are going to be 
in the market earlier than usual. They generally wait until 
about March Ist before they have to buy for Spring trade, but 


they are already beginning to look around for good trades, and 
the break of five cents in the New York market is having no 
disturbing effect. It is well known here that the break there 
has been caused by heavy arrivals of California No. 2% toma- 
toes by the ocean route or the near approach of shipments, and 
that the effect on that market will be short lived. 


Canned Salmon.—tThe pilgrims from the Pacific Coast have 
begun to wend their way Eastward. The year 1917 is the big 
salmon year, and it is important that a part at least of the pack 
be sold in advance. The sale of futures should be large this 
season on a “‘subject to approval of price’’ basis, as all the job- 
bers made a good profit this year on their salmon early in the 


season and will “‘go to it” this spring on future contracts 
fiercely. 


All the cheap lots of No. 1 tall red Alaskas have been 
cleaned up in this market at $1.90 and under, and prices are 
now pretty strong at $2.00, though now and then an interior or 
country jobber ‘‘turns loose’’ a little lot and takes his profit. 


The offerings of salmon in this market are very few and quite 
small. 


Canned Corn.—Nothing is to be had f. o. b. Chicago in 
standard No. 2 corn for less than $1.25, though I have heard 
of some quotations of Iowa standard f. o. b. cannery at $1.15— 
a parity of $1.20 f. o. b. Chicago. 

Canned Apples.—New York and Michigan canners do not 
seem inclined to make prices that are at all interesting to buy- 
ers and are apparently inclined to hold for higher prices. 

Navigation Closed.—Lake navigation closed about Nov. 
15th, and no one is sorry, as shipments have been handled in 
such an incompetent manner by the lake lines this season that 
many buyers have ‘‘sworn off’’ and will ship next season either 
ocean and rail or all rail. The shortage, mix ups, pilfering of 
cases, slow and delayed service by lake lines this season, have 
been dreadfully exasperating. 

Canned Peas.—The supply of threes, fours and fives sweet 
peas in the West is about exhausted and sellers are very—very 
few. One big house in Chicago quietly absorbed about 7,000 
cases this week, thereby taking into their camp about all sur- 
plus to be found. 


Alaska peas are not in brisk demand and are also not in 
good supply. 

The Grangers’ Reply.—Did you read that reply of the Na- 
tional Grange published last week to the argument in favor, of 
placing an embargfo on foodstuffs? 

It was a dandy, and the Grangers certainly did say in a 
brief space. One paragrauh, a most epigramatic one, said the 
big argument, viz.: 

“While one-half of the people in the world abandon pro- 
duction, and are engaged in destruction, prices will remain 
high, and until the people can resume productive work,’ 


WRANGLER. 


FUTURE MEETINGS OF CANNERS 


The following is a list of the various meetings of Can- 
ners’ Associations to be held in the near future. If there are 
any meetings scheduled but not mentioned here, we wish the 
Secretaries would send us the information and we will add 
it to this. - 

Dec. 12th-13th—Ohio Cartners, Southern Hotel, Columbus, O. 

Annual meeting. 


Dec. 13-14—New York State Canners, Powers Hotel, Rochester. 
Annual Meeting. 


January 18, 1917—Tri-State Packers, Hotel Du Pont, Wil- 

Annual Meeting. 

February 5-10, 1917—National Canners, Machinery and Sup- 
plymen, and National Brokers, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Machinery exhibit. 


mington, Delaware. 


Head- 
quarters, Hotel Statler. 
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J. B. HENDERSON & SON 
: 160 North Fifth Ave. Room 717 Chicago, lilinois WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
PHONE, FRANKLIN 5167 WAUKESHA, WIS. 


CANNED FOODS ONLY 


There are only 43 Wholesale Grocery Houses in Chicago which we con- 


Z sider prompt pay and reliable. We sell them all and personaly call CAR LOTS WRINKLED 
a upon them all regularly. If you have canned foods you desire sold ' AND SMOOTH YELLOW 
bs write us giving a description of the quality and quantity and we AND GREEN PEAS 


will promptly reply advising you of the price we can obtain. This 
is the largest and most active canned foods market in the United 


States handling a larger volume and variety of canned foods than any 
market in the world. You should be reliably represented here. We ANY KIND OF SQUASH 
refer you to any Wholesale Grocery House in Chicago and to The 

AND PUMPKIN SEED. 


Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago as to our reliability and 
dependability. If it is good food and comes in a can we will sell it. 


I. Le. RADWANER 
83 WATER ST., N. Y. CITY 
HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. PACKING BOXES 
Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


A STITCH IN TIME 


If you are losing your grip in this market; your business is falling 
off or your profits diminishing, don’t wait until your last customer 
is wrested from you. 


Analyze the Situation 
at Once 


1 8 Remember, your competitors never sleep. Someone is ALWAYS 
OR AFTER YOUR TRADE. Get onto the reason without delay, and 
if it should appear that your account is not getting the attention to 
| which it is entitled, that it is buried under a multiplicity of other 
| interests and is being neglected—your course is clear. 


Write to 


SEGGERMAN BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


| 
| 
| 91 Hudson Street New York City 
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“SEE AMERICA FIRST.” 


A Study of Export Possibilities for Canned Peas—Some Aspects of 


Various Countries That Are Surprising. 
By GUSTAV BISSING., 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

Whenever there is an overstock of canned foods in this coun- 
try. more peas to be sold than people to buy them, we hear in 
certain quarters of efforts which are about to be made to imme- 
diately sell the surplus abroad. This has been true for twenty 
years in the past and will doubtless remain true for another score 
of tyears to come. Nor is it impossible that the vague and half- 
erystalllized ideas which are responsible for these somewhat hap- 
hazard suggestions do a certain amount of harm, for they maty per- 
mit some unduly venturesome canners, on a rising market, to plant 
a larger acreage than they have any immediate prospect of selling 
and of justifying such conduct by the consideration that if they 
cannot dispose of their product at home, the unexpected may at 
last come to pass and the excess be absorbed in some other parts 
of the globe. This paper will have accomplisned its purpose if it 
contributes to a clearer realization of the facts which surround the 
possible mnmarketing of canned peas and vegetables in countries 
other than our own, and if it gets the packer to understand a 
little more definitely the probable extent of foreign purchases and 
the only practical waty in which markets in other lands may be 
built up. If we can offer no panacea for such over-production as 
now and again comes to trouble us, if we can suggest no King of 
the Cannibal Islands to whom to sell the overstock, we can at 
least hope to substitute a few concrete facts for a lot of rather 
abstract speculation on a subject which lies so far afield from the 
every-day activities of the average American packer of canned 
vegetables. 

The proposal is that we want to sell some of our goods abroad. 
Now in order to determine the process of selling goods in other 
countries, about which we know but little, it may be well to start 
with a consideration of the methods of merchandising our wares 
in the United States, on which we are reasonably well informed. 
When a new pea canning factory is built, do the owners usually 
put a man on the road to sell their good directly to the consumer 
or even to the retailer? Hardly. On the contrary, they employ a 
highly complex selling organization, which is already in existence, 
and which has been established as a result of manty years’ growth. 
The packer turns his goods over to the broker, who transmits 
them to the jobber, who delivers them to the wholesaler, who passes 
them on to the retailer, by whom they are sold to the consumer. 

What is more, this new factory, which we are here assuming, 
will pack its goods in cans of a size and shape to which the trade 
of our country is accustomed, and it will put upon them labels of 
certain general types which experience has taught as likely to 
appeal to the purchaser to be reached. These cans are even packed 
in boxes which the distributor thinks about right for the purpose 
intended and, most important of all, the newly-started pea factory 
will see to it that the goods inside the can are of the kind and are 
selected and preserved in a way which has been demonstrated to 
produce a product which will suit the taste of the American who 
eats the goods. You grade your peas because small peas bring the 
highest price, and yet, occasionally, you put all sizes into one can 
and sell them as ungraded stock because there are certain folks 
who prefer to eat them in this way How simple this all seems 
when you tell about it. It looks as though there were nothing to 
Yet the packing and distributing processes .nere so roughly 
outlined have been matters of long growth in the adaptation of 
means to accomplish the end sought and they have involved the 
working out of innumerable details in the factonty, the office and 
among the selling agencies, for the purpose of packing and selling 
a product which the consumers will ultimately buy at a profit to 
all concerned, 

Does anyone suppose that the problem of merchandising 
canned peas and vegetables in foreign lands is going to be any 
easier or less complex than it has been in our own country? Do 
these alien people have brokers and jobbers, and if not what is 
their substitute for them? Are their cans of the same general 
shape as ours, and if not, will they readily take the goods packed 
in containers of the shapes we employ at home? Are the labels 
which appeal to us likely to prove attractive to them? Is the for- 
eigner fond of the kinds of canned vegetables we like and, if so, 
does he prefer to have them selected and packed in the manner 
which appeals to us? 

We know something about the cost of getting publicity in the 
United States. We have only to write to the headquarters of the 
National Canners’ Association, down in Washington, and we shall 
hear all about that. What is the cost of getting publicitty in a 
foreign country? Then, again, we are sufficiently impressed with 
the unnecessary prejudices against canned foods which exists 
among our own fellow-citizens, and, thanks to our central organ- 
ization, we have gotten to know what weapons are most suitable 


to fight it. How about the corresponding prejudice which the in- 
habitants of Europe or South America may have, and what is 
likely to be the best way of removing it? Here are just a few 
questions selected almost at random, the answers to which will 
have to be found if we are to do a large and successful business 
abroad. 

In fact, have I not already said enough to show that if we are 
to sell canned peas or beans in other parts of the globe, it will not 
be done spasmodically or erratically at a time of a surplus or over- 
production at home and by a process of dumping these goods 
which we cannot consume ourselves en masse upon other peoples 
who are supposed to be clamoring for them? Is it not evident 
that if we are to sell canned vegetables abroad in substantial 
amounts and in increasing quantities, it will only be after a 
careful studty of all the conditions, after some years of missionary 
work, the expenditure of considerable amounts of money, which 
we hope will eventually come back to us, if the venture succeeds, 
and by keeping up a steady pressure of effort, even in those 
years in which our home market is in position to absorb our en- 
tire product? 

The United States long before this war started was doing a 
large trade in various lines, which it is seeking to increase. It 
may be interesting and instructive to tell you how a considerable 
export business in one line of goods was built up by a large New 
England corporation which manufactures shoes, especially as it 
happens that I have recently spent considerable time with the man 
whose brains and energy created the European market. Shoes, it 
seems, are quite dear abroad and our shoemaking machinery is the 
best in the world and is covered by a long line of patents. This 
would seem to make the selling of footgear across the Atlantic a 
simple matter. For all that, our shoe manufacturers do not sit in 
their Boston offices and send their wares to Petrograd or Berlin, 
expecting some one there to turn them over to the public and get 
the money for them. By no means. In the case under considera- 
tion they sent a high-class man to Berlin a dozen years ago. 
Here he made his headquarters and had his stock of supplies, and 
from this point he made frequent journeys to other German cities 
to get, the trade interested. Nor did he attempt to do this job by 
himself alone and without the assistance of others to help him. 
When he would get his shoes into one store, he would use this as 
an argument for having a store in another town carry them, Hav- 
ing built up a trade in Germany, he went to Russia. Here he gave 
all the shoes made by his firm a new and distinctive trade-mark, 
and in the course of five or six years the excellence of his product 
was such that this trade-mark had a decided commercial value. 
Dealers were now even readty to start stores for the sole purpose 
of selling these shoes, and this in out of the way places of the 
Russian Empire, of which many of us have never heard. It took 
a lot of American brains and energy, by men on the spot who 
spoke the language of the country, to produce these results, and 
also the risk of large sums which would rave been lost if the 
business had not turned out successfully. 

There is probably no part of the world in which a Singer sew- 
ing machine cannot be bought. At the same time the representa- 
tives of this organization are also scattered throughout the four 
corners of the globe. The American typewriters are found every- 
where; but so are the sales agents for them. Excellent as are 
American typewriters, they do not sell themselves, either at home 
or abroad. Last summer we were wandering about the citty of 
Stockholm, in Sweden, and naturally were looking into the various 
grocery stores to see what kind of canned foods they were selling, 
and found that about all of the canned vegetables which came 
from the United States, and there were not many, bore the name 
of one or two American firms, who were at the same time large 
packers of meat. Thse firms, having gone into, the business of 
selling canned meat and salmon in European countries, and having 
their sales organization established there for that purpose, were 
able to work in a few canned vegetables as a side line. 

Let us now turn from the consideration of matters which 
really bear upon the creation of any new line of export trade and 
turn to such features as specifically and peculiarly relate to the 
topic in hand—the possible export of canned peas and vegetables. 
Some years ago, in one of the cities of Italy, I met a Western gen- 
tleman who was longing for a little food of the kind he got at 
home. One remark he made has stuck to me. He said he had 
found no peas with the goed old Wisconsin pea flavor. His opin- 
ion and mine on this point substantially coincide. If there exists 
in arty part of the world a fresh green pea which, when cooked 
and placed upon the table, fills the room with that delicious and 
somewhat pungent: aroma to which we Americans are accustomed, 
I have never found it. But, you will ask, is not the French pea 
quite as good as or even better than the American variety?’ 
Surely most people talk as if this were true. In answer let me 
betray a secret. Not only does the French man serve only the 
smaller varieties, discarding the larger sizes of this legume but 
he also puts just a wee bit (mind, a wee bit) of onion with them 
in the cooking and is there anything yet to be discovered which 
a little onion or pork will not make more savory? We may safely 
assume that the American pea has no superior in any part of 
the world. This, however, does not mean that everything bought 
in cans in the United States necessarily excells the canned foods 
of other countries. Take string beans for instance. The kind we 
most usually pack requires a little pork to develop the flavor. 
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ESTABLISHED 1864 


BALTIMORE - = MARYLAND 
HIGHEST QUALITY PACKER’S CANS 


OPEN TOP (SANITARY) 


WITH MAX AMS LATEST AND BEST CLOSING MACHINES NO. 128 
Single or in Tandem for Highest Speed Lines, Corn, Peas, Etc. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS 


Messrs. W. W. BOYER & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Mp. Baltimore, November 9th, 1915. 

Gentlemen:—We are in receipt of your letter of the 8th, and in reply will say that we are well satisfied with your 
Open Top (Sanitary) Cans and Closing Machines with which we operated our entire factory this season, after giving them 
a trial on a part of our pack last year. We must say that your cans have turned out better than any we have ever used, 
either Open Top or Old Style for strong tight seams, freedom from leaks, and smooth, steady running of your Closing 
Machines, of which we now have two high speed tandem lines and one single machine. 

We will also say that your service has been all that could be desired in every respect. 

Very truly yours, SCHALL PACKING COMPANY, 
By John W. Schall, President 


IT TAKES THE BIG PEAS OUT FIRST 


Patented 
The above is an illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—and in a short time 
will save its cost in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other type of machine 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


ANUFACTURERS OF 
CANNING HOUSE MACHINERY Wells & Patapsco Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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yet last summer we ate string beans canned within 50 miles of 
Christiana, Norwaty; which my party were unable to distinguish 
from fresh beans, and this without the addition of bacon, or of 
net: erga else, to develop the taste except salt and some melted 
utter. 


And speaking of things canned in places as far North as 
Christiana, at least 1200 miles nearer the Pole than Milwaukee, 
let me add that taere is a little settlement on one of the fjords 
of Norway in which there there are not twetny farm houses 
within a radius of ten miles, and yet we saw there four or five 
enormous tubs with red currants which had been picked and 
apparentity boiled down just a little, and that very day were 
about to be sent off by steamer to a canning factory which must 
have been all of a hundred miles awey. Let us not, therefore, 
conclude that we are the only people in the world who can fruits 
and vegetables. There are others, and they at times go to an 
awful lot of trouble to get their goods to the factory. While it 
is true that the canning factories outside of North America are, 
generally speaking, far more primitive in their machinery and 
methods than those of the United States, we must not overlook 
the fact that such canning factories exist in fairly large numbers 
and that they make up, to some extent at least, for their lack of 
modern machinery and such difficulty as they may have in grow- 
ing by the cheapness of their labor. Much useful information on 
this subject is so easily accessible in the Special Consular Re- 
port, No. 54, on Foreign Trade in Canned Goods, that we need 
not take up time by enlarging upon it here. 

Much has been written about the prejudice which exists 
against canned foods, as distinguished from the corresponding 
food products when in their fresh condition and nothing need be 
added to this subject at this point, It will not, however, be amiss 
to state that unfortunately for us in that country—England—in 
which this prejudice is most pronounced, the people are not only 
well-to-do, and therefore in possession of the money to buy your 
wares, but there has been in the past no duty to check their im- 
portation and there is likely in the future to be no considerbale 
duty on the products which ‘you produce. So, in one sense, the 
condition in Britain is hopeful. A big, rich market with preju- 
dice to overcome, and not that combination of prejudice and high 
duties which exists in so many other lands, 


It will do no harm, however, to enlarge a little at this point 
upon the great difficulty which exists in getting people to 
change their habits in the matter of food, even if they have no 
prejudice against some new form of food which is being offered 
to them. At the outbreak of the war I happened to be in London. 
There was a tremendous fruit crop and the finest possible straw- 
berries were being sold on push carts at 5 cents a quart and other 
fruits, especially plums, at prices equally attractive. There had 
been a rather sudden advance in the prices of those foods which 
the people were eating, due to the fact that the war was on, and 
the newspapers inaugurated a campaign to get families to eat 
fruit as a regular part of their diet and to thereby replace other 
and more expensive foodstuffs. The result of this campaign was 
practically zero. The people who had been accustomed to eating 
fruit as a dessert were not going to be talked into using it as a 
staple of considerable part of their meals. 

Now you must bear in mind that we in the United States are 
living in a climate for which vegetables are distinctly well suited. 
The farther North you go, the more you see that men like heavier 
foods, especially meats and cheese. People who have formed their 
dietary habits in the United States and then go to the higher 
latitudes generally find themselves gradually falling ino the use 
of these concentrated food stuffs. We know the doctors are ad- 
vising these dwellers in Northern climates to prolong their lives 
by eating more vegetables and less meats, just as they are doing 
in the United States. The circumstance that our physicians 
and our consuming public are working up to, is the fact that they 
have been in the habit of eating a great deal more meat than 
is good for us will ultimatelty help the sales of the vegetable 
packer both at home and abroad. 

What will also help us greatly in 
fact that we of the United States are, by birth, fairly ready 
to quickly change our habits and not nearly so conservative or 
bound down by traditions as are our fellows in most other parts 
of the world. On the other hand, it is unfortunately for us true, 
that in those Southern European countries in which tne population, 
because of the climate, is habituated to the use of vegetables, they 
often can their own vegetables, and sometimes so_ successfully 
that they more than compete with us in the international market. 


our own country is the 


Another great factor which must be constantly kept in mind 
when we talk about establishing foreign markets is the purchas- 
ing power of the people to whom we expect to sell our goods. 
This I have recently illustrated by citing the case of Japan. Here, 
there is practically no middle class and all but 5 per cent. of the 
people are very poor, so poor that they dress in cotton and not 
in wool and live largely on rice, often of a cheaper quality than 
they grow themselves, to which they add a little dried fish and 
bean paste, but not meat. No use to sell to the 95 per cent. If, 
however, you are proposing to sell to the 5 per cent. who con- 
stitute the upper classes, then tyou should realize that there are 
just thirteen inhabitants of Japan having an income of over $20,000 
a year; 67 who have an income of over $12,000 a year, 140 whose 
income is $5,500 a year, and only one in 140 who has an income 
of $1,400 a year. 


China, with 400) million of population, is far poorer than Japan. 
It is true that the Singer Sewing Machine Co. and the Standard 
Oil Company, with their tremendous organizations, have been 
able to do a little business there; but to mty mind this offers no 
great encouragement to the vegetable packers of the United 
States, more especially ns they have started what seems to be 
a very efficient canning factory of their own in China, the wages 
paid totaling $12.00 a month per man, which would seem to make 
competition rather difficult. 


Not even a cursorty glance at the problem of building up an 
export business in canned vegetables may disregard that import- 
ant and so often crucially determinative factor, the tariff, for 
it must not be forgotten that just as we ourselves are putting up 
canned goods, so most of the other civilized countries of the world 
are either engaged in the same activity, or else impose rates 
of duty high enough to protect any infant industry which may 
he starting. Great Britain, as indicated above, has not in the 
past been levying duty upon foodstuffs, and it is probable that 
even after the war it will not undertake to levy a heavy dutty. 
But when we go to the Scandinavian countries we find, roughly 
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speaking, a duty of 10 cents for a single can weighing around 2 


pounds in Denmark and Norway, and of 13 cents a can in Sweden. 


The figures are so high one would hardly be inclined to believe . 


them if we did not have them before us under the letterhead of 
the Department of Commerce. In Austro-Hungary, the duty is 
17 cents a can, and in Russia, which presents some possibilities 
because the upper classs are rich, we find a duty of 10 cents a 
can_which, it is understood, is likely to continue after the war. 
In Germany, the dutty on canned peas seems to be 14 cents a can, 
although tomatoes are considerably less. In France, we have a 
duty of 5 cents a can, and in Belgium of only 3 cents a can; but 
the trouble about this is that France and Belgium, despite their 
more primitive methods of manufacture, seem to be able to pack 
goods about as cheaply as we, although this statement is not to 
be taken as final, so that we may soon be asking protection 
against them. In Italy, the duty is only 4 cents a can, but here 
again let us not forget that the Ialians are in he packing busi- 
ness on their own account; that they export to the United States 
large quantities of canned tomatoes in puree form—some three 
million dollars worth a year—and that chay have driven us out 
of parts of the English market on tomatoes packed whole. It is 
not unlikely, therefore, that the duty of 4 cents a can would be 
sufficient to enable the Italian canned pea or bean to compete on 
more than even terms with the American variety in their own 
market, though again this is not to be taken as final. In Portugal, 
we note that the duty on a 2 pound can is 10 cents, and in Spain 
30 cents. In South American countries the rates are quite as 
high, and in Japan the duty is about 5 cents a can. In the Pnilip- 
pines, however, there is no duty. I have not tried to be exhaus- 
tive, but simply to give you a general idea of the sort of thing 
in the way of countervailing duties you must expect when tyvu 
try to begin to build up a market for your canned vegetables in 
countries other than the United States. 

Perhaps you may also be interested in a brief resume of 
what this country is now doing in the way of exporting canned 
vegetables, and to this end may it be noted that we sent to Europe 
in the years 1911, 1912 and 1913, before the war started, roughly, 
one-third of a million dollars worth of canned vegetables a btyear, 
the bulk of which seemed to ‘be tomatoes and corn, and over 
three-fourths of which went to Great Britain, whether for con- 
sumption there or for trans-shipment to other countries cannot 
be certainly determined. To North America we sent in these same 
years, an average’ of some $900,000 annually of canned vegetables, 
over one-half of which went to Canada, aed io lot more to Panama 
and Mexico. To the whole of South America we sent about $50,- 
000 a year, Brazil, the Argentine and Peru getting the most of it. 
To Asia we sent about $65,000 annually, some to China and British 
India; although these countries doubtless get American goods via 
London: and a little to Japan, $6,000 all told. But we do send 


every year about $125,000 worth of canned vegetables to the 
*nilippine Islands, for here there is no duty and an American 
population which is accustomed to this product. So, 


too, we 
ooner* about $70,000 worth of canned vegetables annually to Aus- 
tralia. 


The total of our yearly exports of canned vegetables to all 
the countries of the world averaged 1% million dollars for the 
years 1911, 1912, and 1913. Yet, we exported an average of $4,- 
000,000 a tyear of canned fruits in this same period. When you 
consider that there were about twelve million cases of fruit 
packed in the United States and Hawaii in 1914, and 50 million 
cases of vegetables, over four times as many vegetables as fruit, 
and that the export of fruit was between two and three times 
as much as the export of canned vegetables, it becomes pretty 
plain that the foreigner wants our canned fruits very much more 
than he does our canned vegetables. There are a number of 
reasons for this condition which it will be unnecessary to enlarge 
upon at this place. 


Snough has been said to indicate that if any considerable 
export business in canned vegetables is to be built up, it must be 
done by slow and persistent process, and by means of some organ- 
ization which is ready to put enough brains, energy and capital 
into the matter to see it through whatever plans it starts upon, 
for spasmodic efforts can do no particular good. From the stand- 
point of protective duties alone, we are not justified in counting 
on any large increase in business with European countries, at 
least for the present. It is possible, of course, that after the war 
is over, the common people of Europe will insist upon getting 
cheaper food and will put their requests in such urgent forms 
that their rulers will be compelled to grant their demands and. 
if so, the high duties will have to come off and the food packers 
of the United States will have their chance. But, on the other 
hand, it is equally possible that these European countries now 
at war, not merelly for the purpose of obtaining revenue, nor 
merely for the sake of stimulating their own enterprises, but 
also to make themselves self-supporting and free of the need of 
importing food in times of war, may adhere to their present pro- 
tective policy and give the home market to the home factory. 


Nor have we the right to expect any rapid increase in the 
export of our foods, canned vegetables, to the Oriental countries 
where, as in the case of Japan, a fairlty high protective tariff 
stares us in the face; and in the case of Japan, China, and India 
and the like, we are met with the fact that the great masses of 
the purchasing public are not rich enough to pay the price of a 
can of vegetables, so that in these Oriental and Pacific countries 
we can, generally speaking, only expect to supply a very special 
and not numerous class of custom consisting of a few nabobs and 
a few foreigners. From this statement, however, we must expect 
the Philippines, and perhaps Australia. In South America it maty 
be said that the various Governments have adopted a policy which 
is frankly protective, and while there are naturally some rich 
people down there, the great masses are poor. 

I shall have to apologize for the somewhat general character 
of these remarks, but after all, no more is possible in a short 
paper of this description without going into details which would 
be wearisome. It has been my desire to call your attention to 
some of the large and general considerations and controlling cir- 
cumstances which surround the problem of exporting canned 
vegetables from the United States, and not to critically analyze 
the possibility of doing business with any particular market. 

Let me, in conclusion, come down to the question which prim- 
arily interests the pea packers which is not the sale of canned 
foods as a whole, not the merchandising abroad of canned meats 
or fish or fruits or even vegetables in general, but the sale of that 
specific article of diet. canned green peas. Now, it is true that 


the bulk of our export of canned vegetables is confined to toma- 
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easily lends itself to the securing of ‘‘worth while’ economy. 
While a car of cans is being spotted, the motor is shut 
down, stopping short all power expense at that point. 
Belts are eliminated, thereby removing danger to human 
lives and reducing the waste of power due to friction. 


This example is only one of many in which G-E Motors 
and control can be adapted to your cannery requirements. 
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toes and corn; the first doubtless because we grow good tomatoes 
cheaply, and the second because corn for human consumption, 
practically speaking, is only grown in the United States. So, too, 
you are growing green peas which have no superior, and so far 
as my knowledge extends, no equal in any part of the globe out- 
side of the United States. What more natural then, than the 
apparently justified expectation that soon you in turn will be ex- 
porting green peas just as some canned corn and tomatoes are 
now going abroad, and the belief that it will pay you to increase 
your export sales by emplctying men to search for those markets 
here and there in which duties are low, or the duties being high, 
where enough rich people can be found to buy cannd peas as a 
luxury well worth thir cost. Yet it may well be that this point 
of view is incorrect, and this for reasons which follow. 

The average pack of green peas for the years 1908 to 1910, 
inclusive, was 5 million cases. For the tyears 1913 to 1916, inclu- 
sive, this pack averaged 8 1-3 million cases, which includes the 
short contribution of last summer. As the demand for peas today 
is brisk, it follows we shall have pretty well consumed the stock 
on hand before the next season opens, which shows that we have 
increased the consumption of green peas from 5 million cases to 8%, 
million cases, or bly some 65 per cent., in about six years. Clearly, 
gentlemen, to use the vernacular, this is going some! The con- 
sumption of your goods has been increased at a rate which is far 
more rapid than the increase of the population of our country, so 
that we must assume either that people who had before been 
eating canned green peas are eating a great many more of them, 
or else that many people who never before had them on their 
table are now consuming them, and I am sure you will agree 
with me that the increase is in all probability due to botna of 
these factors combined. 

This means that many people who have not previously been 
eating canned green peas have grown to realize that you are 
giving them a product, the excellence of which, for food, purposes, 


they have not before sufficiently appreciated. You have been 
educating the public and at a tremendously rapid rate. Since 
there has, taking it on the whole, been very little money spent 


in stimulating the consumption of canned green peas, we are led 
to conclude that the increase of consumption has been brought 
about because of the excellence of the goods which people have 
been gradually finding out for themselves, and because a know- 
ledge of this excellence has been spread by users to their friends, 
very much in the same way that a fine play in a theatre will often 
draw big audiences with a little newspaper advertising if the 
platy is only sufficiently attractive to make the people who have 
been there tell their acquaintances about it. 


It is not at all impossible that the facts I have just been 
setting forth have not been sufficiently appreciated. Let me 
therefore restate them. We know to within a few per cent. of 


accuracy the average pack and consequent consumption of green 
peas six years ago, and the average consumption, for the past few 
years, and it is not a guess, but a statistical fact that this increase 


has been enormous and that it has, in large part, been brought 
about by having the goods advertise themselves, for remember 


that money spent on stimulating sales is not money spent on in- 
creasing consumption, and it is the consumption, in the last analy- 
sis, which counts. One might almost suggest a word of caution 
and saty that it might be wise to rest for.a few years on your ac- 
complishment and to consolidate the positions you have won, as 
they say in trench warfare, 

But if this does not meet your approval, and it may not be- 
cause you have always shown yourselves most aggressive in tyour 
business methods, then might I suggest that there are clearly some 


as yet unexploited ways in which the consumption of canned 
green peas may be stimulated in our own country, without going 
farther afield, For instance, you a!l,do what you can to keep the 


flavor of the fresh pea in the canned pea. How many of you have 
ever tried to impress your customers with the desirability of keep- 
ing the flavor of the, canned pea in the porcelain dish in which it 
comes on the table? If you buy a bottle of yeast powder, you get 
a long string of recipes showing how it may be used, and the same 
is true of gelatine and a host of other foods. How many green 
pea packers send a list of the various ways in which canned green 
peas may be prepared for the table to those people who are likely 
to buy their wares? In the course of over a quarter of a century 
of eating canned green peas, I have never seen one such recipe 
given away with a can or accessible at the grocery shop, Perhaps 
it may be thought there is no need for) such a recipe and that the 
cook will always be competent to produce appropriate results. 
This view, it seems to me, is clearly mistaken. 
* The consumers of canned green peas may be divided into two 
classes—those who like the strong aromatic green pea flavor, and 
those who do not and, unfortunately, there are no data available 
to form an estimate of what proportion of people belong to each 
of these classes. There are some who do not care for what tiety 
call the pronounced flavor of the green pea and many others who 
are partial to green peas precisely when this flavor is most pro- 
nounced, Now, if you are going to prepare a can of green peas 
for a man who does not like the strong green pea flavor, then you 
will do well to let the cook adopt that recipe which is often set 
forth in the cook book, and which involves throwing away all! the 
liquor in the can and then washing off the peas with clear water 
to remove whatever flavor of the liquor may still be sticking to 
these little green spheres. By adding a little sauce and seasoning 
to the mass, you get the result aimed at and ought to please the 
man who cares for green peas, but not for too much of the green 


pea flavor. This seems to be the method of preparing canned 
green peas which is generally employed bty the restaurants and 
hotels. 


There are, however, as above indicated, some people who are 
very fond not only of the green pea, but of its characteristic odor, 
aroma and flavor even when pronounced. If you are preparing 
your canned green peas to have such people eat them, then let: me 
suggest that you do not throw away the liquor for that contains 
a lot of the very essence of the aromatic pea flavor. Preserve 
every drop of it, add a little butter to it, and perhaps a mere trace 


of onion and suitable seasoning, let the liquor boil so that the 
seasoning maty permeate it, then put your green into 


peas this 


liquor and bring this mixture to a boil, but do not let the peas 
cook, for they have already been sufficiently cooked in your pro- 
cess kettle, and then set them on the back of the stove, so that the 
liquor may have time to work its way into the pea berry, and you 
will produce a dish in which, whatever else may be said about it, 
you have preserved the maximum of the green pea flavor which 
that can of peas contains, 
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Here is but one point about the preparation of canned green 
peas for the table, and in its consideration no attention has been 
given to the question whether the cheaper grades of peas had 
better be cooked without the liquor and the better grades ky re- 
tuining the liquor, as some expert cooks have suggested ot me, 
There are doubtless a dozen ways in which excellent results can 
be produced, some to please one palate, some another. You, your- 
self, have often eaten at the tables of your friends green peas 
prepared now in this way, now in that, and have liked some mode 
of preparation as best of all. How easy a matter to gather this 
information and to distribute it to the grocers in the shape of 
recipes for preparing canned green peas, and how little expense 
would such a procedure involve? May we not expect that a house- 
wife who has bought one can of peas and has tried one recipe will 
buy another can just to be able to try a different recipe? Is it 
not in the very nature of woman to experiment with various cook- 
ing receipes and to use up quite a little foodstuff in consequence? 
Is it too much to expect that in the course of these trials she will 
hit upon some mode of preparing canned green peas which happens 
to suit the familly better than any she has hitherto been able to 
employ, and if this occurs, it follows as a matter of course that 
the consumption of canned green peas in that family will increase. 
If, however, the green pea packers of this broad land have not as 
yet used, at least on any extended scale, even so obvious a means 
of increasing the number of cans of green peas which annual'ty 
pass into the kitchens of the homes of the United States, and doubt- 
less there are many others as yet unpracticed expedients which 
would lead to the same end, does it not follow that we had better 
first put a little missionary work in God’s own country before we 
go into the wilds of foreign parts? 


There is no need to formulate and bring before this assemb ty 
definite conclusions on the desirability or non-desirability of spend- 
ing efforts to further the export of canned meats, canned fish or 
canned vegetables in general. This is a matter in which you are 
not directly and vitally interested. If, then, we limit our discus- 
sion to the topic of taking steps to stimulate the export of canned 
green peas, our conclusion is that it is more than likely we shall 
do well, for some time to come, to devote our efforts not to alien 
countries, but to\ the United States, where we know the conditions, 
where people are accustomed to eating both fresh and canned 
peas, where they have no violent prejudice against the canned 
article which cannot be removed by a minimum of education, where 
there is an enormous purchasing public possessed of money to buy 
the product in large quantities, where the increase of consumption 
has been and promises to continue to be rapid, and where we nave 
hardly made even a fair start in anty organized attempt to increase 
consumption as distinguished from increasing sales. For the pres- 
ent, the American canner may, it seems, take as his slogan the 
title of this paper: “See America First.” 


1917 CANNED PEA COSTS COMPARED 
WITH 1916 
By W. H. FROMM, Thienville, Wis. 


It is very gratifying and encouraging, indeed, to note the great 
interest which has recently been taken by all canners in the subject 
of Cost Accounting. There is no denying of the fact, however, that it 
took a rather severe jolt to bring us to a realization of the importance 
of this particular phase pf our accounting department. I venture to 
Say that the large majority of canners up to this time have not had 
any cost accounting system by which they could determine with a 
fair degree of accuracy the actual average cost per dozen of the peas 
Which they pack. Where figures for qosts were given they were un- 
doubtedly in many cases the result} of general estimates, made in a 
haphazard, hit-or-miss-way, which had _ practically no value, and 
which were practically dangerous, because they were far more often 
under-estimates than correct estimates, not to speak of any over- 
estimates. 

There has existed a sort of vague dread of this subject. 

apparently afraid to know the truth of the matter because it might 
perhaps prove our cost to be larger than we would like it to be, 
and we instinctively felt that there might be something wrong with 
the relation of our cost to our selling price. Then, also, we tried to 
persuade ourselves that, owing to our economical management we 
were able to produce canned peas at as ow as or at a lower cost than 
our competitor, and that, for this reason, we could afford to compete 
with him successfully in the market. Here the wish was father of 
the thought, but, nevertheless, it was born of ignorance of the true 
condition of affairs. The great outstanding fact is that too many of 
us did not know even approximately what our cost of production was 
in any one season. Under such conditions things went from bad to 
worse, because the canner who does not know the dost of production 
invariably makes the market. 
The apparent apathy of the average canner to the subject of cost 
Was rather augmented by the era of high prices prevailing in 1911. 
1914 and 1913. His profits were apparently such that he did not need 
to bother about figuring cost, and consequently he became more or 
less indifferent towards it. In the last two years, however, market 
conditions became well nigh intolerable, and most of us realized that 
ruin would follow unless something were done to bring relief. It be- 
gan to dawn on us that, “first of all, wa must accurately determine 
our cost before we had any right to make a selling price. The lesson 
had been driven 


We were 


home very forcibly and it will do a great deal of 
good, Out of this period of depression, which was so keenly felt by 
all of us, has been born this recent Cost Crusade, which will thor- 


oughly arouse even the most indifferent. You must remember that we 
are all interested, fon as long as there is even a small minority among 
us who are indifferent and ignorant as to their cost, just as long will 


we have to bear the consequences of their indifference, for they 
are the ones who make the market. I earnestly urge all of you to 
carefully read Mr Hurley’s excellent Comments and advice on this 
subject, as expressed in his recent letter to the National Canners’ 
Association. 

Now, gentlemen, accurate cost accounting is a science which is 


not so easily mastered and perfected. Although the general principles 
of accounting are practically uniform everywhere, conditions vary so 


Continued on page 30. 
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Increasing Costs and Prices 
Mean Larger Values 
Larger Values Mean Larger Risks 


Can you afford to take chances at these Larger Risks for the sake of saving a few cents on the 
price of Salt? 


LIBERTY SALT 99.7% PURE 


Is an insurance policy on the quality of your pack you cannot now afford to neglect. Every cent 
‘saved by the cheaper salt may cost you many dollars in spoils and returns at present prices. 


If you have not used Liberty hitherto, all the more need of trying this high grade salt now. 
Let us send you a sample. 


COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
AKRON, 
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ae Manufactured with 
a base of 


Keystone Steel 


Fill a Long Felt Want 


The experience of packers has proved that this material is unequaled for cans and containers 
for products which actively attack the base metal of Tin Plate. This is very important to 
packers of CHERRIES, CIDER, APPLES, BLUEBERRIES, ETC. Reduce pin-holing and 
perforations to a minimum by using Tin Plate with a base of KEYSTONE COPPER ‘STEEL. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Comp pany 


GeneRAL Orrices: Frick Building, PirtspurGu, Pa, 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES — 

Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pitts ee St. Louis 
Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Company, New York City 

Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts CoMPANY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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Seattle Salmon Market 


Trade not very active, owing to low supplies on the coast—Carlots of Salmon a thing of 
the past here now—Car situation continues serious—Notes of this section and 


industry. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. Ist, 1916. 


Salmon.—The canned salmon market has not been very 
active during the past week. The trade apparently is com- 
mencing to realize that it is just about useless to try to obtain 
fresh supplies from Coast sources. Prices have now reached 
the point where export buyers are not as anxious to buy as 
they were. This does not mean that the market is lacking in 
any of the essentials of strength that it has possessed for the 
past two or three months, but merely that all hands are rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that Coast packers and brokers were 
not fooling when they said the supply of 1916 salmon was just 
about exhausted. There is some salmon left in first hands, 
just as there always is, no matter what conditions or prices may 
be. There is always somebody who expects prices to go a little 
bit higher and who hangs on, usually to his sorrow, for those 
values. The car lot business became a thing of the past some- 
time ago. Now brokers are listing all kinds of broken lots 
down to even a few dozen cases. 


The following concise but illuminating summary comes 
from Portland, Oregon, a market which up to recently was cred- 
ited with having a better supply of unsold fish than almost any 
other district on the Coast: ‘‘There is a demand for salmon 
that cannot be filled, and as a result prices are mounting up- 
ward at a swift pace. There is very little salmon of any kind 
to be had, and even with the premium offered for Columbia 
River chinooks, it appears impossible to secure any. Pinks 
opened this year at 90 cents and they are now selling at $1.15, 
with San Francisco interests holding for $1.25, and with every 
likelihood of their obtaining it. Chums opened at 85 cents, but 
during the past few weeks have climbed to $1.10, and stocks 
are reported light. Silversides opened at $1.30 and $1.40 is 
wanted for the very few cases available. Medium reds are out 
of the market and the silversides practically so. Alaska red 
opened at $1.50, but those who have any of this grade left are 


holding for $1.80, and it is expected that they will bring even 
more befort the new pack is ready for distribution. Columbia 
River packers had the best season they have had in many years. 
The pack was large, all things considered, and with the excep- 
tionally high prices obtained, most every packer on the river 
has been able to make a little money. While usually Columbia 
River packers are inclined to go rather easy on the years that 
the Puget Sound sockeyes run in large numbers, this will prob- 
ably not be the case next season, for most river packers believe 
that as a result of the clean-up this year and the lack of any 
carry-over, the demand will be sufficient to take all the salmon 
that can possibly be packed. Moreover, Puget Sound canners 
will be unable to put up much cheap fish, paying particular at- 
tention to sockeye salmon. All things considered, the outlook 
is very bright, brighter in fact than it has been, in many years. 


The car situation as yet shows no great improvement. J. 
M. Hannaford, president of the Northern Pacific Railroad, has 
been here this week. He made the prediction that the car sit- 
uation will show marked improvement within a month, due to 
the fact that with the closing of navigation on the Great Lakes, 
many hundreds of cars have been released and are now west- 
bound. He said that he felt sure that so far as his road was 
concerned, shippers would have material relief by the first of 
the year. 

Salmon shippers have suffered especially as a result of the 
ear shortage. Unlike some other commodities, such as lumber 
and coal and minerals, the product demands box cars for its 


transportation. Lumber shippers are getting along with flats 
and gondolas, but these will not do at all for salmon. Hence 
salmon shipments have had to wait while some other commodi- 
ties have moved East in open equipment. Also owing to the 
congestion of freight cars are not moving East as fast as they 
were. Last summer freight was frequently going through from 
Puget Sound to the Missouri River in ten days or two weeks, 
whereas now it frequently requires a month or more. 

P. E. Harris & Co., the well-known Seattle company that 
has a large salmon cannery in Alaska, will rebuild its plant at 
Metlakahtla, Alaska. The company leased this plant early 
last spring, intending to operate it during the 1916 season. 
Just at the beginning of the season the cannery was wiped 
out by a fire. The company will put in two complete lines of 
canning machinery, in time for the plant to operate next season. 

Pacific Coast salmon canners have just learned of the 
death of A. B. Alexander, from 1887 to 1903 fishery expert on 
the steamer Albatross, which made many cruises into Alaska 
and elsewhere on this coast, exploring in behalf of the Coast 
fisheries. Mr. Alexander had much to do with getting the sal- 
mon fisheries of the Pacific Northwest started on the right 
basis. In 1910 he was one of the two men detailed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries to work out a settlement of the 
North Atlantic fisheries dispute. 

A carload of Maine lobsters has just reached the Wash- 
ington Coast. The lobsters will be planted in Puget Sound 
near Anacortes. This is the fourth shipment of Atlantic Coast 
lobsters made to this coast. The lobsters came through in ex- 
cellent shape. Experts interested hope that some day the lob- 
ster industry may become important on Puget Sound. 

“SALMON.” 


SYRUP FOR FRUIT CANNERS. 


At a meeting of the Fruit Section of the National Canners’ 
Association the Balling scale was adopted as the standard in 
which to express the degrees of the syrup. This scale expresses 
the quantity of sugar present in a syrup in terms of per cent. 
A fifty degree syrup means 50 pounds of sugar and 50 pounds 
of water in a 100 pound batch, and a twenty degree syrup 
means 20 pounds of sugar and 80 pounds of water in 100 
pounds of syrup. This is the scale used by the Western pack- 
ers and is standard. The Baume scale is purely arbitrary, and 
does not give any adequate conception of what is meant. A 
complete calculation of all degrees Balling into Baume and 
specific gravity may be obtained in Bulletin 196, Bureau of 
Chemistry. 


Some of the most used figures are as follows: 


.55 degrees Baume 
2.8 degrees Baume 


1 degree Balling 
5 degrees Balling 


10 degrees Balling = 5.55 degrees Baume 
15 degrees Balling = 8.3 degrees Baume 
20 degrees Balling = 11.1 degrees Baume 
25 degrees Balling = 13.8 degrees Baume 
30 degrees Balling = 16.5 degrees Baume 
35 degrees Balling = 19.2 degrees Baume 
40 degrees Balling = 21.9 degrees Baume 
45 degrees Balling = 24.6 degrees Baume 
50 degrees Balling = 27.2 degrees Baume 


Canners who are making 
should be governed accordingly. 


quotations on future business 
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“AMS” No. 91 LINER 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


No. 107-B DRYER 
Speed 240 Can Ends and Upward per Minute 


Liner handles round ends from 2 in. to 5 in. outside 
diameter. 

Is self contained and completely automatic throughout. 

It will line can ends from any single line of Sanitary 
Can Machinery, no matter how great the output. 

Is equipped with a Tank, holding 7% gallons of *‘Amscan’’ 
Sealing Fluid, which is applied under pressure from pump 
attached to frame. 

Has an automatic fluid cut-off-no smearing of ends. 

Dryer will take care of all the ends that can be fed 
into it. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


AGENTS:—Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. W. E. Hughes & Co., London, E. C., England. 


Tomato—LANDRETHS’ Red Rock 


The largest growers of Tomatoes for Seed Purposes on their own ground in the world 


In other words, in all particulars the 
Stone is behind in the race. This 
is unquestionably so, as Landreths’ 
Red Rock is undoubtedly the best 
large red medium early Tomato in 
use, and in fact it has been counter- 
feited by those who have not got it 
in perfection. Beware of counterfeit 
stocks of Landreths’ Red Rock in its 
original purity of so many great ex- 
cellences. It, like all other Landreth 
Grown Tomatoes, can only be bought 
in sealed, lithographed, cardboard 
boxes of % and % lbs. 


IPENS fruit 110 days from 
R sprouting of the Seed. A 
surprisingly choice sort, ex- 
ceedingly solid, or in other words free 
from water. Shape round or full bot- 
tomed, smooth as an apple, free from 
splits, small cavity at stem end, borne 
in clusters. Vine very healthy. 


Compared with Stone, thefonly sort 
with which it can be compared, it is 
rounder, a deeper red, more solid or 
meaty, larger fruited, more showy, 
more productive, and earlier by a week. 


PRICES: 
In % or % lb. packages, less than 10 Ib8., at... $2.75 per Ib. 
In % or % lb. packages, more than 10 IbB., at................ccscsssssseoees 2.50 per Ib. 


Ask for Prices on any thing in the seed line you need. 
We grow all varieties of Seed used by Canners. ' 


D. Landreth Seed Company fFovtNbep 173: Bristol, Penn. 
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The California Market 


Car shortage greater than ever—Immense storage of canned foods awaiting transportation— 
Stocks getting light—Canners trying a new bean for canning—A short season on 


clams—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph 


San Francisco, Cal, Dec. 2, 1916. 

Car Shortage.—The shortage of cars with which to make 
deliveries is now the question that is receiving the attention 
of shippers, and never before has such an acute condition been 
experienced in California. Buyers are clamoring for goods 
and packers are making every effort to get them on their way, 
but the railroads are simply unable to handle offerings. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases of California canned products are 


in warehouses awaiting shipment, and canners advise that it 
will be absolutely impossible for them to fulfill sales contracts 
by December 30, 1916, when freight rates on canned foods and 
dried fruit are to be advanced 10 cents per hundred pounds. 
The railroads are net offering any hopes of immediate relief 
and conditions seem to be getting worse, instead of better. 
The California Fruit Canners’ Association is advising the trade 


that inasmuch as tariffs will be filed at once containing the ad- 
vanced rates, it would be well for all concerned to file protests 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and ask for a fur- 
ther suspension of the new rates until March 1, 1917, or until 
such a time as carriers can furnish cars to move the business 
sold for 1916 shipment. 


A number of California packers are now shipping orders to 
Eastern points in ordinary box cars, instead of refrigerator cars 
or box cars arranged for this class of business. Where buyers 
do not wish to assume risk from freezing, goods are being 
placed in warehouses at buyer’s expense until such a time as 
railroads can furnish refrigerator equipment. Attention is 
called to the fact! that freezing is not likely to damage canned 
foods if care is taken to thaw them out gradually and thus 
avoid “‘sweating.’”’ Several large shipments are to go forward 
by sea within a short time, but the scarcity of shipping is such 
that the bulk of the Pacific Coast pack must be moved by rail 
this year. 


Stocks Growing Light.—While stocks of California canned 
products are extremely light for this season of the year, the 
spot market shows considerable activity and broken lots that 
are usually offered at reductions by packers late in the spring, 
are now being snapped up at full rates, although, of course, 
the volume of business is not large. Brokers are sending in- 
quiries by letter and wire, asking information concerning what 
is to be had, but lists are constantly changing. In the line of 
fruits the bulk of the unsold stock is confined to extra and extra 
standard apricots, and the same grades of yellow and cling 
peaches, although there are also stocks of other grades. Sev- 
eral packers are still offering berries, with holdings confined 
largely to Loganberries and blackberries. 

Tomatoes.—The California Fruit Canners’ Association re- 
cently offered a few cars of No. 2% standard tomatoes, packed 
with puree from trimmings, at $1.20 f. 0. b. Los Angeles, and 
2,000 dozen No. 10 standards at $4.00 f. o. b. San Francisco. 
It has ended its packing season and has been enabled to fill 
orders in full, but its surplus has been very light. 


Beans.—Bean prices are still advancing, despite the predic- 
tions of big Eastern buyers that the demand would vanish with 
higher rates. White beans are in special demand, but both 
pinks and bayos are stronger. The firmness in pinks is due 
largely to buying for canning purposes. An Eastern canner 
recently purchased 4,000 sacks of bayos, the first that have 
ever been bought here, as far as is known, for canning pur- 
poses. 


Clams.—Stocks of canned clams are very low in the hands 
of both wholesalers and retailers. The season in the North- 
west was a short one and was interrupted by storms, so that 
packers will not be enabled to fill orders in full. Similar con- 
ditions are understood to have prevailed elsewhere, so that a 
marked shortage is the result. The output of abalones in Cali- 
fornia has been light and will be only sufficient to meet local 
requirements. 

Coast Notes.—A carload of canned peaches recently sent 
from Selma, Cal., by Libby, McNeill & Libby, is declared to be 
the most valuable single car shipment ever made from that 
city. The car was filled with extra special grade fruit and was 
valued at about $7,000. 

Charles G. Johnson, California State Superintendent of 
Weights and Measures, has announced that on and after July 
1, 1917, all olive oil must be sold in containers marked in ac- 
cordance with the Federal standard. After that date it must 


be sold by the standard liquid gallon and its regular subdi- 
visions. 


The recent cold snap that visited every section of Cali- 
fornia did considerable damage to the olive crop and’ the pack 
of ripe olives will be reduced as a result. It is likely, however, 
that the output of oil will be increased, as many olives that 
were to have been pickled wiil be crushed for oil. 

The Santa Barbara Olive Company, of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
recently received an inquiry from a New York firm asking for 
a price on its entire pack. 

Efforts are being made by the G. W. Hume Company and 
others to interest farmers in the vicinity of Turlock, Cal., to 
plant asparagus, offers being made to contract for the product 
of one thousand acres for five or ten years at prices prevailing 
in the Delta district. 

The Lindsay Ripe Olive Company has completed the erec- 
tion of a plant at Lindsay, Cal., and has commenced packing 
operations. The plant is operated on a co-operative basis, with 
R. M. Carr, president of the company; A. M. Drew, secretary, 
and L. H. Emory, manager. ° 

The Santa Barbara Olive Growers’ Association has com- 
menced the erection of the first unit of a large packing plant 


at Santa Barbara, Cal. Much of the equipment has already 
been purchased. 


Libby, McNeill & Co. recently purchased additional land 
at Selma, Cal., and plans have been prepared for the erection 
of a warehouse 102 by 160 feet. The plant is still in opera- 
tion, handling sweet potatoes and pumpkin, it being planned 
to can about 450 tons of each of these. 

The Electric Dehydrating Co. has been incorporated at 
San Francisco, Cal., with a capital stock of $9,000, by P. E. 
Bowles, Jr., F. W. McNear and I. H. Sanborn. 

The R. C. Deming Packing Company, of Estacada, Ore., 
has disposed of most of the pack of the present year and has 


already received sufficient*orders for berries to keep the plant 
busy all next season. 


The California Packing Corporation will shortly occupy 
the entire four-story building at Davis and California streets, 
San Francisco, Cal., erected for the J. K. Armsby Company. 
The formal organization was completed recently when officers 
were chosen as follows: President, J. K. Armsby; chairman 
of the board, William Fries; general manager, R. I. Bentley; 
secretary, C. B. Carr, and treasurer, Sanford Goldstein. Vari- 
ous committees have been appointed and the new concern is 
now on a working basis. “BERKELEY.” 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE 1916 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliabie data. 8th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable imformation is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, 
machinery and supply men, salesmen and practically everybody interested in the canning 
industry. Get your order in early. 


_ NEW 1916 EDITION NOW READY 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACE 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


“Slaysman” POWER PRESS 


These presses are made in a large number 
of standard sizes, and with roll or dial feed 
if desired. We are also prepared to quote 
on special presses for special purposes. 


In addition, we make combination wiring 
and horn presses, and duplex foldiug and 
seaming presses. 


We Carry a Stock of Presses. 
We will appreciate your inquiries. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801-805 EAST PRATT STREET 


Baltimore 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. Jupcr, Manager and Editor 


Baltimore and Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2608. 


Tue Canning Trave is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States and 
Canada. Now in its 40th Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Foreign, $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 5 Cents each. 
ApvVErTISING Rates.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THe Trapg Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Travg for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md.,as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1916 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


We have preached costs in the past, and emphasized 
the necessity of knowing, with certainty, just what the cost 
is, so that the canner would be able to conduct his business 
in the light and not by mere guess. Now here is an emina- 
tion’ from the National Canners’ Association that ought to 
set any canner to thinking and figuring, no matter how com- 
placent or self-centered he may be. 


Read it: 


National Canners’ Association, Secretary’s Office, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 23rd, 1916. 

The Canning world is out of joint. 

The cautious light their way by the lamp of experience. 
The careless grope in the dark. The wise prove all things. The 
reckless rush on to endless trouble. 

Regular habits are not easily broken. If the “future” 
habit has claims which cannot be resisted, a due regard for 
present conditions and a natural desire for square dealing will 
guide any canner who is solicited to sell in the present the food 
he must later deliver. 

But, a disregard for cost in writing contracts for next 
year’s canned food, by merely duplicating the price which was 
obtained in the early days of 1916, will not only break the 
habit—but the canner as well. 


Let go hap-hazard guessing. Count well the cost. 

Cessation of European immigration contributes to the 
labor scarcity. There are more jobs than men. Munition 
plants, seeking more hands, invade neighboring States, offering 
most liberal compensation. That the canner must pay higher 
wages—is an emphatic reality. The increased rate must be 
distributed to the per dozen cost. 

More capital will be required for the same output in 1917 
than was employed in the season just closed. Interest on the 
additional investment must be added to the cost per dozen. 

Insurance premiums increase due to a higher valuation of 
the product. Machinery must be repaired and replaced. Taxes 
are sure. Coal—even at higher cost—a necessity, These reg- 
ular expenses must be apportioned to production cost. 

Don’t flounder in a sea of doubt. Find the cost. 

The National Canners’ Association is cheerfully lending 
its aid to that department of Government service which is urg- 
ing upon manufacturers the importance of definite cost finding 
before a selling price is made. The subject is far too serious 
for canners to neglect. It is well to remember that— 

Credit broadens when production costs are known. 


Before going on further we would advise you to take 
each paragraph of this and study it carefully; there is a lot 


in this not to be seen at first glance, for the entire thing 
shows deep study. 


For the pea packer looking for information as to his 
costs for 1917, there is further food for thought in the 
paper of W. H. Fromm, given in this issue. Mr. Fromm is 
one of the thinkers of the business, with the ability to ex- 
press his thoughts in clear, forceful language ; and although 
a lawyer, he is an experienced canner. 


And we cannot pass this feast on costs without asking 
the canner of tomatoes to turn back to the issue of Novem- 
ber 27th—last week’s—and study there (page 6) “The Cost 
of Canning Tomatoes in 1917.” Let him note, for in- 
stance, that the increase of .2007 per dozen cans of toma- 
toes represents items which it seems impossible to escape 
from; an increase which you do not have to wait until after 
January Ist to be sure of, but which will be added to every 
tomato canner’s costs next season—and are now known. 


In the second place, it should be noted that in the item 
of raw tomatoes, for every $1.00 per ton increase paid to 
the farmer over 1916, the canner must add 2 8-10c per 
dozen. Thus, if the tomatoes cost $2 per ton more in 1917 
than they did in 1916, he must add 5 6-10c per dozen to the 
1916 cost. 

And again in the matter of cans. For the No. 3 size, 
for every advance in tin plate of 5o0c. per basic box, the 
canner must add 2!4c. per dozen to the cast of his cans. 


And do not overlook or underestimate the increased 
costs due to labor. ‘This is not easy to get at now, because 
the general experience is that along with the advance in 
wages there has come a loss in efficiency, from the fact that 
the best help has been attracted to other industries, leaving 
the canners the class of help that is less efficient, and so 
giving the canner less in return for higher wages. Work is 
so plentiful and wakes so high that practically only the 
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Last year we knew all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


This year you know all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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shiftless are without permanent positions. 
the canners will be able to call upon next season will be the 
poorest of the poor lot they have been forced to accept in 


Therefore, what 


years past. It is not easy to estimate the rate of increase 
under such a condition. But you will do well to figure 
long, rather than short, on this item. 


Then in connection with the whole question of cost of 
tomato canning for 1917, it is well to bear in mind that the 
1916 estimated cost was based upon the expectation of se- 
curing contracted acreage, or of buying on a normal market 
the bulk of the raw stock. As a matter of fact, practically 
every canner had to go on the market and buy, at unheard 
of prices, more or less of his supply to keep his cannery 
running. This shows that all estimates made in advance of 
the season were conservative, and that the actual cost was 
considerably higher. 


And right here we want to see one more vigorous cam- 
paign begun and pushed to some kind of a successful issue. 
We refer to the condition of the stock as received by 
the canners, and the losses incurred through the acceptance 
of over-ripe, under-ripe and in other ways unfit stock. 
The canners are forced by law to deliver good, clean, 
proper food, and they ought to see to it that they are treated 
as well as they have to treat others. This year of high costs 
the necessity becomes imperative. Notice elsewhere in this 


issue how well California took care of her canners in the 
matter of the proper delivery of tomatoes. The trouble 
with the tomato canner has been that he was afraid to 
refuse the growers when the poor stock was offered; afraid 
that if he refused the tomatoes the grower would stop 
growing for him; and afraid that the rejected load would 
be taken to the nearest competitor and bought in by him. 
Unless he is not afraid of the sheriff he will do well this 
year to be very careful that the tomatoes come up to the 
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specifications of his contract so that he can secure the maxi- 
mum yield in cans from every bushel bought. 


This California example points the way to all states 
for the protection of the canner, and what we want to see 
done is for every state to call upon its local pure food au- 
thorities, and together with the Federal food inspectors, 
force the growers to deliver only stock that will comply with 
the food laws. The protection is there, and the way to 
secure it is shown; let the canners now act, for the good 
of the industry, and for the sake of their pocketbooks. And 
what is true of tomatoes is just as true of corn, and peas, 
and every other article taken from the growers under con- 
tract. ‘Treat the grower fairly, as we have so often before 
said, but insist upon fair treatment at his hands. 

Every canner might just as well make up his mind that 
he will have to cut every corner close, and watch every ex- 
pense to keep his costs down, or at the end of the year 
he may find he has to deliver not 80c tomatoes that cost him 
$1 to pack, but $1 tomatoes that cost him $1.25 to pack. 
Don’t let the higher prices blind you to the higher costs. 


INTENSIVE FARMING OF THE FRENCH 
GARDENER. 


The market gardeners on the outskirts of Paris, who 
supply that city with fresh produce, average in extent from 
one-half to two acres each, according to a letter recently pub- 
lished in Chicago Daily News, written by A. R. Decker. There 
are about 1,200 of these small farms that produce crops valued 
at $1,600 an acre each year. This yield is more remarkable 
when compared with $140 per acre, produced by American 
market gardeners on Western Long Island. 

This high yield is obtained by the French gardeners 
through the liberal use of fertilizers and intensive methods 
of cultivation. Before planting the gardener digs up the top 
soil and mixes it with fertilizer. During winter and early 
spring the growing vegetables are protected by glass, usually 
bell shaped, but much produce is raised without glass. Water 
is obtained from canals pumped onto the land by motors. 

—Seed World. 


EAST BROOKLYN BOX CO. 


BALTIMORE 


PACKING BOXES and SHOOKS 


Car, Cargo and Auto Delivery 


MD. 
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THE KNAPP WAY 


of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler and 
one that is not. ‘‘Hit and miss’’ don’t pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now so proud to 
show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the 
frames. We guarantee them fully. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


FOR RUSTY CANS 


Also, colored lacquers for all 
cans new or old. Better pro- 
tect cans before they rust and 
save on “swells, rusties’’, 
clause. 


JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. D. DREYER & CO.,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 
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Portland, (Me.) Market 


Winter has arrived—Potatoes take a drop—Corn at high prices—Sardines join the advance— 
Light pack of apples being made—Blueberries out of first hands. 


[DELAYED] 


Portland, Me., Nov. 23, 1916. 
Winter Here.—Winter has come in Maine. In the county 
districts sleddin’ is good. This means that hay, lumber, pota- 
toes, etc., will get to market sooner and resulting in more cash 
in circulation. Portland has had about 8 or 10 inches of snow, 
with cool but pleasant weather, following. Potatoes from 
Aroostook have taken a drop in price, as per following item: 


Potato Prices Take Big Slump.—Caribou, Nov. 21.— 
Potato prices have taken the first big slump of the year, 
with a drop of from 65 cents to $1 on the barrel. This 
started on Friday afternoon, when the price dropped to 
$3.35 per barrel, Some of the farmers were able to get 
only $3 on loads brought in the latter part of the after- 
noon. The market is way off—-far more so than at any 
other time during the year. How long this will last was 
a matter of much conjecture all day Saturday. The mar- 
ket was at a standstill, as the farmers would not sell, and 
it was too risky for the buyers to take any chances. Some 
of the buyers for the business houses did a small business, 
however. 


It is quite evident that some buyers are in for a good loss, 
as hundreds of carloads were sold at $4.00 f. 0. b. It is stated 
that 150 cars of potatoes pass through Portland daily en route 
West and South. 


Canned Foods Trade—Is at the moment quiet. Buyers 
have loaded up heavily, hoping to get in as near to “ground- 
floor prices” as possible, and are now waiting for the roily 
waters to clear up. There are quite a few who think that 
some part of the advances are speculative. Personally I think 
it is an honest case of supply and demand. 

Maine Corn.—There is no firm price. Sales have been 
made up to $1.60 for fancy and $1.20 for standard f. o. b. 
and there are a few cars that the owners are not at present 
offering, as they have been placed in heated warehouses, and 
the proposition is ‘‘wait and see.” 

Sardines—Are up again; $4.00 to $4.25 is the price on 
quarter-oils; keyless, $4.00 on three-quarter mustards. It is 
difficult to get prices on key or key carton goods. The pack 
closes November 30th with a smaller amount than usual. It 
seems that buyers holding sardines should reap a good profit. 

Clams—aAre also firm. The pack is coming in slowly and 
advances of 10c per dozen are made. This shortage is caused 
by not being able to get clam diggers enough. Men who 
usually followed this business are now in other ways em- 
ployed. 

Apples—Are not being packed very extensively, and in 
sympathy with other pie fruits the price has advanced from 
$2.00 delivered Boston in early October to $2.50@2.60 f. o, b. 
Portland at present. 

Blueberries.—A packer stated today that there were none 
in first hands, and said that inquiries for No. 10 cans at $6.00 
were frequent. 

Lobsters.—None being offered. 
16s, $2.65; 1s, $5.50. 

Squash and Pumpkin.—aAll sold out as far as Maine stock 
goes. 


Cabbage—Is not packed in any shape in Maine, but in the 
vicinity of Portland many are grown for shipment. There was 
a fair crop, probably 75 per cent, The price has been $40 per 


Last quotations were: 


ton. It is said that the cold weather coming on so early, 
caught a lot of growers who had not harvested, and many are 
frozen. A prominent wholesale produce house predicts $60 
shortly. 

Notes.—H. E. Thurston, president of the Minot Packing 
Company, accompanied by Mrs. Thurston, is passing a few 
weeks in Bermuda. MAINE. 


CALIFORNIA PROTECTS THE CANNER. 


State and Government Inspectors Require the Growers to De- 
liver Good, Sound Fruits and Vegetables. 


Statement by the California State Board of Health Direct to 
The Canning Trade. 


The 1916 tomato crop is comparatively light, and owing 
to the early rains, many of the tomatoes in the fields were 
moldy and decomposed; the canners, therefore, had great diffi- 
culty in getting reasonably good deliveries. Investigation by 
this department showed that in some cases tomato growers 
made deliveries, 64 per cent of which were moldy, decomposed 
and entirely unfit for canning purposes. In many cases, upon 
rejection by the canner of such tomatoes, the grower would 
take them to some other canner, who accepted them, with the 
result that the canner who was particular about the quality of 
his product found himself unable to fill his contracts. 


A meeting of the canners was called, at which representa- 
tives of the United States Food Inspection Laboratory and the 
Bureau of Foods and Drugs were present. 


Mr, B. R. Hart, Chief of the Western Division, Bureau of 
Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, discussed the 
danger which might result from using moldy and decomposed 
tomatoes, and made many valuable suggestions concerning the 
canning methods necessary to insure a first-class product. 


Mr. E. J. Lea, Director of the State Bureau of Food and 
Drugs, discussed the application of the California Pure Food 
Act to the problem, and pointed out the responsibility of both 
grower and canner. 


Arrangements were made whereby the Bureau of Foods 
and Drugs prepared a number of circular letters for distribu- 
tion among growers. Arrangements were also made for in- 
spectors of the State Food and Drug Laboratory to visit the 
fields and canneries in the various tomato districts of this 
State, and take such action as seemed necessary in order to 
prevent the delivery of bad tomatoes. In order to expedite the 
work, the canners provided automobiles and men, who were 
familiar with the territory to be covered. 


The first day the inspectors were out they found a great 
many wagon and car loads of tomatoes which contained from 
twenty-five to sixty-five per cent of bad tomatoes. None of 
these loads, containing excessive quantities of bad tomatoes, 
were permitted to be delivered to the canneries. In a few in- 
stances it was necessary to quarantine car loads of tomatoes. 
In these cases the owners were immediately notified and per- 
mitted to sort out the bad tomatoes, after which the remainder 
was delivered to the canneries. 

During the second day’s work the inspectors found only a 
few loads of bad tomatoes, and on the third day the canners 
reported that practically all of their deliveries were satisfactory. 
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JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters for 
the best of everything in 


SEEDS 


used by Canners Everywhere 


STICKNEY BEAN and PEA FILLER 
‘'ZASTROW’S FOR No. 3 CANS AND UNDER 


Price - $125.00 


Capacity Daily 
10,000 to 15,000 
as per size of 
Bean, Can and 
Stud Hole 


Syrup Attachment 
Extra - $50.00 


IMPROVED SQUARE OYSTER STEAM BOX 


THESE BOXES are square, so that when the square cars filled 
with oysters are run into them. they fill the Box as full as prac- 
tical, leaving verv little unused space for the live steam to fill 
up. They are made of % inch plate steel. riveted together with 
°s inch rivets, all seams and joints are fitted and caulked care- 
fully, the framex are filled with packing and fitted with two 
swinging doors, the tracks are securely fastened to the heavy 


These Machines 
are in successful 


and other YAMS 


angles forming the corners of the Box. Every Box is furnished goodsthatcan flow 
with steam pipes, safety valves, steam gauge, and all valves : 

generally fess long, inches wide by gravity and 
»y 31 inches nside, 0 ee .cars, but are made ; 

to any desired length. shaken intothecan 


SCHLUTTER-ZASTROW MACHINE 6O., Inc. HENRY R. STICKNEY 


Successors to GEO. W. ZASTROW _* 3 PORTLAND, ME. 
1404-1410 Thames St. Baltimore, Md. NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


THE CANNING RAD 
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Continued from page 18. 


much in individual cases because methods of manufacturing and sur- 
rounding circumstances differ so widely that it is wellnigh impossible 
to lay down any hard and fast rules for every detail of a system of 
cost accounting for each and every canner. <A system of cost ac- 
counting should be worked out along general lines, which each can- 
ner would have to adapt to his own peculiar needs and requirements 
in order to giva it practical value. Because cost accounting is, even in 
its simplest form, more or less complicated, and because it requires 
great accuracy and very careful application of the principles of ac- 
counting, and very careful bookkeeping, many shrink from it and 
avoid it, getting along as, best they can; and, bear in mind, unless 
cost accounting is carefully and accurately done, it is of little value 
and may be dangerously misleading. Be of good cheer, however. Kome 
was not built in a day, and although we may not be able to evolve a 
universal, simple and accurate system of cost accounting in a day or 
a week, or even a year, yet it will be done. It must be dong This 
is a subject for scientific investigation, and some of the ablest men in 
our industry are at work on it. The National Government is lending 
us a helping hand through the Federal Trade Commission, and we 
are pleased to know that this commission is taking a great interest in 
this phase of modern business enterprise, as Mr. Hurley's letter 
plainly shows. It is highly gratifying to know that those engaged in 
our industry are thoroughly aroused on this subject and they have 
begun to fully realize and appreciate its importance. Let us do our 
share to help the good work aiong. Let us try to ascertain as well as 
We can, With those helps and aids which are offered us, our own cost, 
honestly and faithfully, and let us not deceive ourselves any longer 
with fictitious costs which inevitably tend towards the sacrificing of 
our hard-won products. 

There is an error in cost accounting, or rather cost-estimating, 
which is quite common with those of us who conduct general farming 
and do vattle or sheep feeding. In many cases the gains and losses 
from each of these different enterprises are averaged with the gains or 
losses of the pea packing end of the business as a whole and the re- 
sulting average is then used in figuring the profit on the packing of 
peas. This is very misleading, for often the gains on the farming side 
of the business will obscure the losses, if any, on the pea packing, 
making the profit on the latter appear larger than it really is. Or 
there may be cases when the profits on the other enterprises may 
be sufficiently large to make the canner feel more or less indif- 
ferent to the profit on his canning business. In cases where packers 
own large farms the return from their own lands, growing peas, may 
be so large that the cost of their green goods is very materially re- 
duced, reducing the average cost of the canned product. This is _tech- 
aically incorrect, for each department in your business should be 
debited with the cost of all materials used and all labor expended 
thereon, together with its proportionate share of the overhead ex- 
pense of the whole business. In turn, each department should be 
credited with the goods or products produced by it at the prevailing 
market prices and with all other income peculiar to itself. Profits 
or losses shown in each department then show up separately and are 
not misleading. This is the only correct and fair method of account- 
ing. for it is manifestly unfair to do otherwise to your competitor 
who does not do farming, or cattle feeding, etc., but who has to de- 
pend solely on his manufactured product. This phase of the subject 
is worthy of your serious consideration, and I recommend careful 
thought upon the same. 

It has been suggested by the chairman of the Cost Accounting 
Committee of the Pea Nection of the National Canners’ Association 
that it would be very desirable to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the 
cost of our pack immediately after the canning season, making care- 
ful estimates of those items of cost which are not complete at that 
time. It seems to me that it would not be much more difficult to do 
this than to ascertain our cost at the close of the year. It certainly 
would be very desirable to know the approximate cost of your pack 
before you begin to selh It would certainly tend to prevent indis- 
criminate price cutting and sacrificing, because these things are hardly 
ever done with a full knowledge of Gost, but are almost invariably the 
result of ignorance, which we realize when it is too late, and it is often 
much too late to know your cost by the first of January following 
your pack. I therefore heartily endorse this valuable suggestion and 
I trust that it may bear abundant, fruit for the benefit of all. 

Finally, it is not sufficient to know your average cost per dozem 
but there ought to be some method devised by which you can deter- 
mine, With a fair degree of accuracy, the cost of each sifting and grade 
ot quality of your peas. ‘That these costs will materially differ no one 
doubts. 

A number of brokers, as well as jobbers, consider the prices named 
for our different siftings more or less arbitrary, and I think a large 
number of canners do not know what the actual costs of the different 
siftings really are in any given season. Therefore, education along 
these lines is highly desirable and necessary. I have mo doubt that a 
satisfactory scheme for determining this cost can be worked out and 
will be worked out, and that you will heartily co-operate in this val- 
uable work. 

You will readily see that the variations in the costs of the different 
siftings will spring from the cost of the green goods in the first place, 
in the value of the labor expended in packing them, in the relative 
amounts of waste produced in cleaning and preparing them, and finally 
in the selling costs due to variations in the prices obtained for them. 

The cost of the green goods may be obtained in various ways. For 
instance, the percentaga of each sifting obtained from any one growers 
peas may be calculated from the number of cans of each sifting packea, 
and then the total weight of peas grown by him may be distributed in 
proportion to this percentage over the different siftings. If prices paid 
to growers are graduated according to sifting or size, as soon as ap- 
portionment of weight has been made, the cost of the green goods per 
dozen for each sifting can readily be determined by dividing the total 
amount paid for the green peas used flor each sifting by the number of 
dozen canned peas obtained therefrom. This method can only be fol- 
lowed when the peas of each grower are kept separate in factory and 
warehouse. The above described method of packing and storing peas 
may, however, not be practicable or profitable in many cases. Where 
this is not done, as for instance, where a miniature grader is used 
to determine the relative proportions of the different siftings, the pro- 
cess of determining the cost of the green peas for each sifting is some- 
what similar. 

No matter what method is used to determine the cost of the green 
goods for each sifting, the value of the waste produced in packing each 
sifting is not such an easy matter, And yet it is very important to 
know what the waste is. It is, therefore, necessary to devise some 
method of determining it which is as simple and practicable as pos- 
sible. 
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It is equally difficult to determine the value of the labor expended 
in packing each sifting. If no actual factory labor record for each 
sifting is kept, a careful estimate should be made for each department. 
The greatest variations will necessarily be found in the cleaning and 
picking room. Even if careful separate labor records are kept it will 
still be necessary to estimate some portions of the value of the labor. 
But I am sure that if you ewill keep a separate labor record for each 
sifting, wherever practicable and possible. and if you will make careful 
estimates of the same where records are out of question, you will 
obtain a fairly accurate total labor cost for each sifting. 


If to the cost of green goods, labor, waste and selling expense for 
each sifting all other cost items, which could be more or less evenly 
distributed over the different sittings, be added. the total would rep- 
resent a fairly accurate estimate of the total cost of euch sifting, At 
best, such determinations would only be close approximations, but 
they would be very valuable, because a knowledge of the relation ex- 
isting between and the factors governing the cost of each sifting is 
necessarily in order to intelligently market our peas. 

The matter of determining our average cost per dozen is, however, 
of first importance. Only after we know how to determine this average 
cost with a fair degree of accuracy should we try out a system of de- 
termining the cost of each sifting. 1 suggested the above for the pur- 
pose of calling your attention to the matter and to point out to you 
its desirabiliy. 

Vhatever your own method of determining your average cost may 
be, firmly resolve that you will determine it as accurately as you know 


how. That you actuaily will set to work to determine it, and that you 
will carry your determination to its conclusion, is the all-important 
point. What has been threatening our industry with ruin during the 


last few years is that most of us did not do so. No matter what else 
happens, determine your cost. Not only that, but determine your cost 
aus accurately as possible and as soon as possible after your pack is 
finisheé. The information it gives you is of vital importance. It is a 
matter of life or death to your business. The days are over when you 
may ignore your cost with impunity, Swift restriction will sweep down 
upon you if you neglect your duty in this respect. And, remember, 
you will not only injure or destroy your own business, but cause incal- 
culable damage to the business of your competitor, thereby, which you 
have no right to do. It is a moral and an ethical obligation, tor there 
is such a thing as business ethics, which you cannot shirk. 

Now the large and vital question which confronts us right now, and 
which overshadows every other, is—‘*What is going to be our cost for 
the season of 1917?" That question can only be answered after you 
know what your cost for 1916 is, and after a careful estimate of what 
the probable increase in the different items of cost will be for 1917. 
The cost of 1916 you will have to determine yourself, but 1 can, perhaps, 
assist you in forming your estimate of the probable increase for 191,. 

There is no doubt in the minds of any of you that there will be a 
substantial increase in a number of cost items. First and foremost is 
the item of cans. The qost of cans for 1916 was based upon the cost 
of tin plate at $3.60 per box. All indications point to an increase in the 
price of tin to $6.00 or more per box, which will increase the price of 
your cans from 8 to 10c per dozen. The cost of your boxes will be from 
% to le per dozen higher. Your labels will cost you, from % to le per 
dozen more. Seed will cost from $1.00 to $2.00 per bushel more. If we 
take the average increase of price for seed to be $1.50, the increase per 
acre will be $6.00. ' We ussume a yield of 250 dozen cans per acre, 
which is a rather good yield, the increase in the dost of seed per dozen 
will be nearly 2Z4%c. Or, if we wish to consider the increase on the 
green goods we may ignore the increase on seed. The increase on the 
cost of your green goods, on account of the abnormally high prices of 
other farm products, ang on account of the fact that contracts for 
growing green peas will be harder to get because of the partial failure 
of the pea crop last season, will be increased at least 10 per cent, or 
from 2 to 24%c per dozen. The increase on other raw materials, such 
us sugar, salt, solder, flux, coal, gasoline, etc., will be about 10 per 
cent, or from % to le per dozen. Your brokerage and cash discounts 
will be increased from 3, to lc per dozen, because (they are) computed 
on a higher price or larger base. For instance, the brokerage on a 
price of 75c per dozen at 3 per cent is 244c, whereas the brokerage on 
a price of $1.00 per dozen on the same peas at 38 per cent is 3c. The 
same is true of cash discounts. 

Finally, we are quite certain that under existing conditions the 
labor question will be worse than last season, and, if we are fortunate 
enough to get sufficient help during the next season, which many of us 
were not able to do last season, we may expect to see a 25 per cent 
increase over last year’s labor cost, or from 2 to 3c per dozen. I am 
told that farmers have offered as high as $3.50 per day of eight hours 
this fall and could not get the help required. I believe that it will 
not only be a question of how much more we will have to pay for 
labor next season, but Whether we can get sufficient help to run our 
plant at full capacity. This really is a very serious situation from 
which there is not apparent relief, unless something unforeseen hap- 
pens. Therefore, the increase in labor cost will surely have to be reck- 
oned with in 1917, and it will be no small item, 

Let us sum up the items of increase named above: 

Cans 


BOX€S to ec per doz. 
-from %eto per doz. 


Green Goods or Seed........from 2¢ to 2%e per doz. 
Other Raw Materials........from we to per doz. 
Brok. and Discounts........from per doz. 
Labor 2¢ to per doz... 


Generalizing on the above, we may say that it is safe to assume 
that the average cost per dozen for 1917 will be from 15c¢ to 20c higher 
than for 1916, and the chances are that the increase may be greuter, 
for a good many things may happen before the next season, which is 
at least seven months distant 

Now, gentlemen, whatever your cost for 1916 may be, find out deti- 
nitely what it is first and’ then consider carefully the increase in your 
cost which the coming year will surely bring, before you make any 
contracts for future delivery. Do the fair and reasonable thing, based 
on sane judgment and as full a knowledge of the facts pertaining to 
your estimated cost for 1917 as possible. Do not injure or prejudice your 
brother canners’ interests by any hasty or ill-considered action on your 
part. Do not mortgage your own or their future. You are entitled to 
a fair profit, and so are they. ‘There is no more melancholy spectacle 
than the canner who sells. for future delivery at a loss because he is 
ignorant as to his cost. It is bad enough if spot goods are sold at a 
loss, perhaps under pressure of circumstances, but to accept a loss in 
advance is not compatible with sound judgment and right reason. 

Your attitude towards this matter of cost will, in a large measure, 
determine the success or failure of your own business, and it will aiso 
determine whether you will be a help or a hindrance to the develop- 
ment or your industry and the welfare of your fellow-packers. 
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THE 


WESTERN RESERVE SEED CO. 


W. C. PRESSING, President 


NORWALK OHIO 


Growers Exclusively of 


SWEET CORN SEED 


Specialists in Canning Varieties. 


Get our prices on our 1917 
Crop before placing your 
order. 


Quality Seed make the Yield and Quality in the Can. 


We have some Alaska and Sweet 
Varieties of Peas to offer for Spot. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


Wanted—Tin Circles. 


FOR SALE.—One Sprague-Lowe rotary capping 
machine; one Renneburg rotary spinach washer; two 
Sprague 12-disc exhaust boxes with copper tops, sides 
and bottoms; one Zastrow crane; one Huntley tomato 
scalder; two Sinclair-Scott iron pea hullers and separa- 
tors; one half-ton Sprague electric hoist; two cooling 
tanks; three horizontal boilers, 100 H. P.; one upright 
boiler, 120 H. P.; one engine, 125 H. P.; two Colbert 
tomato packers; one Slaysman vacuum pump; Mitchell 
pineapple graters, corers and slicers; scales, shafting, 
etc. All in first-class condition. Apply Post Office Box 
554, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Style E Wonder Cooker for No. 3 
cans; used only one season; built in 1915. Guaranteed 
in good shape, price right. Address Box A-328, care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—A complete 70,000 per day capacity 
line of soldered can-making machinery, including slit- 
ters, locker, header, floater, testers, dryer, presses, dies, 
20th Century gas machine, two Torris World & Co. 
solder hem cap-making machines with necessary dies, 
ribbon rolls, etc. Having discontinued the making of 
cans, this complete line of machinery will be sold at once 
either separately or as a whole. Address W. H. Neal 
& Son Co., Hurlock, Md. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Books on canning, including “A Com- 
plete Course in Canning,” at $5.—“How to Buy and Sell 
Canned Foods,” at $2.15.—‘“A History of the Canning 
Industry,” at $1., and the 1916 “Almanac of the Canning 
Trade.” Address, The Canning Trade, Publishers, Balti- 
more, Md. 


FOR SALE—First-class canning factory, complete 
in every way, for sale, in Delaware; fine location for to- 
matoes and lima beans. Address Box A-336, care The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Prompt or deferred shipment; 100,000 
No. 2 box shooks; 100,000 No. 3 box shooks; 1,000 bu. 
Alaska seed peas; 1,000 bu. Admiral seed peas; 150 bu. 
Giant stringless green pod beans; 250 bu. Stowell’s Ever- 
green seed corn; 150 bu. Country Gentleman seed corn. 
Prices upon application. Address W. E. Robinson & 
Co., Belair, Md. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—We will have a small amount of surplus 
Early Crosby sweet corn seed. Address Darting & McGav- 
ren, Gleenwood, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—About 2,500 bushels pea_ seed, Alaskas, 
Admirals and Advancers. Write us for information. Ad- 
dress Box A, 337, care The Canning Trade. 


We buy all sizes of tin circles, bright and litho- 
graphed. Advise what you have for sale now, or will 
have later. Address, Tower Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Wanted—Machinery. 


WANTED—Two Harris or Hawkins hoists; two 
Cuykendall mixers; two M. & S. silkers; six closed re- 
torts; 24 process crates; one Colossus pea _ separator. 
Address Box A-327, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Style C Monitor Blancher. Must be 
in good shape. Advise age, price and particulars. Ad- 
dress Box A-329, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—20-foot steam box. State condition, 
price and terms; how long in use, whether swinging or 
sliding doors in front and rear. Address Box A-330, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted— Miscellaneous. 


FACTORY WANTED—We are seeking an ideal 
location for the packing of catsup and tomato pulp in the 
Middle West, preferably where we could have water and 
rail shipping facilities and where tomatoes could be con- 
tracted for in very large quantities, say 5,000 to 10,000 
tons annually, at not over $10 per ton at factory. Address 
Box A-331, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Tomato Pulp. Quote price f. o. b. 


Bridgeton, N. J., stating quantity. Address Box A-334, 
care The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 

When answering advertisements ‘‘care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED.—A man who thoroughly understands 
pulp making and equipping the plant. State age, experience, 
etc. Address, Box B-335, care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and processor on 
peas, corn, tomatoes, hominy, kraut, peaches, apples, pumpkin, 
pork and beans with tomato~sauce, lima beans, and red kidney 
beans; married man; can furnish best of references; will be 
open for position January Ist, 1917. Address Box B-325, care 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in the packing 
of standard articles, sweet potatoes, pork and beans, corn, to- 
matoes and peas; sober, married and steady; references fur- 
nished, etc. Address Box B-326, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Stowell’s Evergreen, White Evergreen 
and Country Gentleman seed corn. Address Box A-332, 
care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By a sober, reliable man, as man- 
aging superintendent with a firm valuing experience in every 
detail of the packing business. Address Box B-333, care The 
Canning Trade. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in ; 
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Eureka Soldering Flux 


Eureka Soldering Flux is known the world over for its intrinsic value as a Flux in Soldering cans containing food products— 
Not only do cur own American manufacturers find it indispexsible, but consumers in foreign lands demand it, because it is pure and 
reliable, thus indicating that the manufacturers know the requirements of the canning trade and meet those requirements by pro- 
ducing an article of undisputed quality. ; 


should it so happen that you are not using Eureka Soldering Flux, send for samples and prices today. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY THIE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


New Orleans, La., Godchaux Bldc. C. W. Pike Company, 808 Postal Telegraph 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Pearl St. and Eggleston Ave. Milwaukee, Wisc., Canal and 16th Sts. Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Birmingham, Ala., 825 Woodward Bldg. St. Paul, Minn., 2303-05 Hampden Ave. THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Detroit, Mich., 474-486 Hancock Ave., East. Pittsburgh, Pa., Diamond Bank Bldg. Main Office and Works, Hamilton, a 
Boston, Mass., 70 Kilby St- hiladelphia, Pa., Drexel Bldg. Branch Offices: 
Chicago, 2235 Ford Ave. S. O. Randali’s Son, Marine Bank Bidg., Bal- 347 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
St. Louis, Mo., 112 Ferry St. timore, Md. 


49 Reading St., Point St. Charles, Mon- 
treal, Que. 


Canning Machinery 
“Wonder” Continuous Cooker 
Rotary Measure Tomato Filler 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


{i> | | : | 
|S 
| 

| |g 
a 

Peas, 

Beans, 

Corn 
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Canned Food Markets 


Prices Given are for Wholesale Lots at Usual Terms, f. o. b. ship- 
ping station, and Subject to the Usual Discount for Cash. Bailti- 
Corrected by Brokers; New York and Chicago by 


more Prices 
Special Correspondents. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 


Baltimore Y 
aSPARAGUS*—( California) 
White Mammoth No. 2}%.......$2 75 3 00 
Green “4 2 50 
White, Large ‘‘ 2%........235 250 
White, Medium“! 2 25 
reen, ‘‘ 2 10 
Green, ‘“ 2 60 
Tips White, Square ‘‘ ...... 
Green, Square ...... ~215 225 
BAKED BEANS{-No. I, Plain Out Out 
‘¢ In Sauee........... Out Out 
115 
2, In Sauce............ 1 25 
os 1 65 
BEANS{—Refugee Size 1 Whole No. 2...... ...... 2 25 
id 1 00 
String, Standard Green 107% 
Stand. White Wax 2.0 205 Ont 
ac ae 10 Out Out 
Stand. 2 130 1490 
‘© Red Kidney, Stand. No. 92% 
BEETS}{-Small, Whole 1 25 
Medium ‘‘ 1 10 
CORN{— 
a No. 2 Std. Evergreen Balto........ .... 1 25 Out 
No. 2 Std. Evergreen f.0 b. County. 1 25 
# No. 2 Std. Shoepeg f. o. b. County... 1 25 —....... 
x No. 4 Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b Balto..... 1 30 
- No. 2 Extra Std. Shoepeg f. o.b Co. 1 85 
ss No. 2 Extra Fancy Shoepeg f.o.b.Co. 1 40 
‘ No. 2 Std. Maine Style Balto........... 1 25 
- No. 2 Std. Maine Style f. 0. b. Co.... 1 25 
‘i No. 2 Ex. Std. Maine Style............. 1 30 
No. 2 Fancy Maine Stylef.o.b.Balto. 135 
© No. 2 Fancy f. o. b. County........... Ya 
No. 3 Extra Std. 
1 25 
MIXED No. 2—12 Kinds........ 
BLES FOR SOUPts “10 
OKRA AND No. 2 Standard 
2 Karly June Stand.................. 110 115 
2 Ex. Stand. Eariy Junes.......... 1 15 1 20 
1 25 1 80 
sg 13830 1 55 
2 Extra Fine Sifted.................. 160 1 85 
, ‘* 2 Petit Pois 2 10 2 20 
54 Early June Seconds................ Out Out 
Extra Sifted......... 80 85 
“Extra Standard..... 75 80 
PUMPKIN{-Standard No. 3............-sesccees 1 25 1 00 
“ 8 00 
Squash 1 85 
3 50 
SAUERKRADT{- Standard No 
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CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 
Baltimore New York Chicago 


SPINACH{-Standard 

Beaus No. 2........ Out 

with Dry Beans 
Maine Out 
SWEET POTATOES{]-Jeraey Ne. 200 
“ho. b. Ballo. Stand. 3....... 1 05 
oO. b. Co. 1 00 
Standard ‘‘ 10....... 4 00 
TOMATOES} Fancy (feb. Balle.) No. 10 4 85 
erse Fac'y) No. 10 5 50 
“i Stand. ‘* Balle.) No. 10 4 90 
Stand. Gounly) No.10 4 75 
i Sanitary 5 %in. cansNo. 8 1 75 
Jersey (f0.b. County) No. 3 Out 
Be Ex. Stand. Balle.) No. 3 1 40 
Stand. 8 1 30 
” Stand. ‘* County) No. 8 1 30 
Seconds ‘* Balle) No. 38 1 27% 
Stand. . Wo. 2 106 
i Stand. ‘ County) No. 2 1 0236 
“a Seconds Balle.) No. 2 97% 
TOMATO PULP} Standard No. 10 Out 
sg Standard No. 2 Out 
Standard No. 1 65 
CANNED FRUITS 

APPLES—New York No. 
Michigan ‘‘  3.......... 


APPLES{-Maryland, ‘‘ sof.o.b. factory 2 50 
9. b. Balto. 2 60 
80 


BLACKBERRIES§-Stand. 1 60 
ss Standard ‘ te...... 5 00 
es Preserved 2...... 1 25 
Maine, 
New Jersey Io... 
Southern 
BLUEBERRIES—Maine 
White......... Out 
Stand. Water ............. 
2 Ex. Preserved........... Out 
a Red Pitted......... Out 
PEACHES*-Cala. Stand. No. 2%, L. c. 1 80 
Ex.Stand. ‘‘ 2%, 2 10 
PEACHES t-No. 1 Ex. Sliced Yellow, .. 85 
2 Standard White........ Out 
2 —-Yellow...... 115 
he ” 2 Seconds, White........... Out 
‘Yellow ......... 1 00 
4 ** 3 Standards, White......... Out 
3 Selected, Yellow.......... ...... 
“4 Yellow.......... 1 35 
ig Pies Unpeeled........... 85 
275 
PEARS{-No. 2 Seconds in Water............... ...-- 
2 Standards ”’ 
3 Seconds in Water........... 


145 1 60 
: 120 1230 
600 600 : 
Out 
Chicago 115 130 
120 115 3 
425 425 
550 5 50 
30 135 140 
10 
115 105 107% 
Out — 
Out — 
115 
1 
piri 67% 
1 75 
1 40 
Bee 1 10 80 90 
1 00 325 
105 85 90 
2 65 
5 50 
Out 170 17 
102% 1 05 
1 Out 5 25 
95 1 30 
575 650 
70 85 
1 50 Out 
1 87% ...... 
95 95 
4 50 
i 30 180 185 
1 = 210 215 
85 85 
: 1 00 
85 
102%... 
1 50 
1 10 155 160 
1 15 1 42%... 
152%... 
° 
175 1 
2 20 1 as | 
Out 90 95 
9% 100 
800 275 
110 
4 8 00 1 00 1 00 
8 40 3 Standards in Water........... 95 97% 1 05 
1 25 ” “ 1 35 
1 50 ” ”3Ex.” Ml 25 155 1:50 
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ANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. e 
CANNE American Can Company Can Prices 
Baltimore NewYork Chicago 
PINE- Bahama Sliced Extra No. 2 ...... 1 40 1 50 1 50 September 26th, 1916. 
APPLE* Grated 1 55 1 55 To THE CANNING TRADE:— 
” ” ” 
99 Std. Owing to the continuous advance in the prices of all metals, we 
ie Hawaii Sliced Extra ” 2% 2 25 2 10 2 20 withdraw all former quotations and, effective at once, now quote the 
Stand. 2%... 1 70 1 95 following prices on Packers Cans (Standard Coke Plate), for ship- 
Bs + Extra — pens 1 50 1 60 1 65 ment in bulk carload lots, f. o. b. shipping point, subject to immediate 
” ” ” Stand. ” 2 ied 1 35 1 40 150 acceptance and change without notice. 
” Grated Extra 2 ..... 1 40 1 50 1 60 
& ” ” ” Stand ” 2 ..... 130 1 30 150 SANITARY CANS WITH SANITARY GASKETS 
Shredded Syrup "10 525 525 5 25 
” Crushed Water ..... 4.75 415 = per m. 
” Eastern Pie Water 95 20.25 per m. 
RASPBERRIES§—Black Water No.2 ..... Out 155 Out i HOLE AND CAP CANS 
Red Out 1 20 Out pening 
” Black Syrup” 2 .... Out 160 Out $13.00 per m 
” Extra Preserved 1 40 1 50 1 60 o. 10 = 59.00 per m, 
” ” 2 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 
Preserved 95 87% 85 $1.30 per m. 
Standard Water Io...... 1.90 per m. 
CANNED FISH. Re-Shipping Cases supplied in connection with Cans. Prices 
lication. 
LOBSTER*-Flats, 300 300 AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 
” 5 50 5 75 
OYSTER $§-Stan. 85 90 
” ” 80 Johnson-Morse Can Co., (Wheeling Can Co.) 
: 1 50 quote same prices as above. 
BALMON—Sockeye Tall" Out 55 Southern Can Co.’s Prices For 1916 
” ” 1 60 1 65 Quotations for the coming season will be supplied on application. 
Med Digsee TA) Livccsccccscessce saves 1 85 1 90 In addition to our line of Cap Hole Cans, we are prepared to fur- 
nish all Regular and many special sizes of Sanitary Cans Plain or Pro- 
cess Lacquered inside, or Lithographed with Buyer’s Name and Brand. 
" Cohoe Tall 165 1 65 Automatic Double Seamers for closing Sanitary Cans supplied on 
Flat : 175 a nominal rental basis, or for sale outright. 
a Pink Tall 1 20 1 25 We supply Re-shipping Cases of excellent quality from our own 
Columbia 2 20 25 SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
117% 110 CAN PRICES 
SHRIMP§-Wet or Dry No. 1} ...ccsccscsseseene seees 210 210 The can companies have withdrawn prices, but will quote 
Wet or Dry No. 1........ 100 110 110 | gpon application. 
CANNER®S’ METALS OFFICIAL STANDARD SIZES OF CANS 
5 to 10 tons 1 to 4 tons 
PIG TIN—Straits ...... 48 
Hole and Cap Diameter’ etn 
Wire Segments...:.. 28 22 21 ees 4% 5 in. 
TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL | No. 10 i 6% 
14x20, 107 Ibs. Base 7 00 Sanitary Cans 
14x20, 100 lbs. 6 85 2 11-16 4 
Baltimore quotations corrected each week by Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Brokers : 
7 


% 
New York and Chicago prices corrected by Special Correspondence. 6 3-16 
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As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., November 2, 1916.. 


The reactionary tendency apparent last week in the toma- 
to market has made no aptreciable headway so iar. Though 
tlhe market was not active there were alert buyers ready to 
pick any good trades obtainable at cut prices, and some good- 
sized lots changed owners at less than the quoted prices. Op- 
pertunity may occur unexpectedly to make a purchase of sat- 
isfactory quality goods at attractive figures, and those buyers 
who are prepared to take over a few cars of tomatoes for 
prompt shipment may do better now than if they wait until 
January. The bulk of the visible stocks are in strong hands and 
stored where they will not freeze during the winter months. 
Place in the hands of your broker an order at a price close 
to today’s market to be executed during this month and await 
results. 


Transportation lines have not lifted the embargoes placed 
on shipments to all eastern points, buf they are doing better 
than heretofore, and the movement of canned foods from Balti- 
more may soon be back to normal conditions. There is little 
or no delay on shipments to all other sections of the country. 
All shipments of tomatoes will receive special attention, and 
followed up with tracers to prevent delay on the road. The 
shipments made this week were well scattered over the coun- 
try, which fact encourages the canners to expect a steady mar- 
ket for tomatoes throughout the winter months. The official 
statistics of the pack this season may be issued any day now, 
but less interest in them is shown by the canhers because they 
have already distributed their goods to such large extent. Un- 
less the statistics show as large a pack as was made in 1914 
it will have no effect on the market prices. 


Spinach led the demand for vegetables again this week; 
high prices curtail the buying buf do not stop it. Fancy Corn, 
both shoepeg and Maine style, was bought during the week at 
the high prices. Sweet potatoes were less active and a shade 
easier. The very small stocks of all grades of stringbeans and 
stringless beans were still further reduced this week; note in 
the list on the opposite page the large number of the different 
grades sold out. There is more inquiry for soaked peas and 
lima beans and the prices are attractive. Mixed vegetables for 
soup can now be bought for prompt shipment as wanted. The 
other items in the list of vegetables were dull and unchanged 
as to prices. 


Everything in the line of canned fruits was dull this week; 
only small assorted orders being received, apparently to cover 
actual requirements until after inventory time. Quotations con- 
tinue to be firm because the stocks of each article are, so very 
light that there is no incentive to force sales. Pears and straw- 
berries are worth attention. 


Within our recollection, the scarcity of raw oysters for 
canning purposes never was greater in any previous fall seascn. 
About a half dozen canneries. all told, have made on effort to 
start up the season but the scarcity and high cost of the raw 


stock discourages them. 
THOMAS J. MEEHAN & CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Indianapolis, November 25, 1916. 

Peas—Very few packers have named prices on future canned 
foods of any kind. One packer who opened on peas was so 
besieged with orders that he had to withdraw immediately. 
The uncertainty of costs next year discourages quotations, and 
only two or three packers have the courage to offer at this 
time. It is safe to predict that the following prices represent 
the lowest basis that will be seen and in ail probability these 
offerings will be bought off the market in a few days. The 
1916 pack of peas was the smallest in five years. The bare 
market, together with the extraordinarily high trend of prices 
of all commodities, will probabily cause the prices hereon to 
look low before many months. 

We repeat that these are low under all the circumstances. 
The advanced cost of supplies already known fully justifies high 
prices. Three items. alone, seed, harvested crop, and cans, will 
show an advance amounting to about 20c per dozen. Add to 
this, material advances on box shooks, nails, labels, labor, etc., 
and these prices immediately appear very reasonable. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


1917——-Future Peas——1917 


Fancy Alaska Sweets Alaska Sweets 
No. 2 Sieve.......<... 1.50 $1.50 1.50 $1.60 
1.15 1.30 1.20 1.40 

Ex. Standard. Alaska Sweets Alaska Sweets 
NG: 1.00 1.25 1.05 1.25 
95 1.00 95 1.05 

Standard Alaska Sweets Alaska Sweets 
No. 2’ Gieve...... sox 1.10 
No. 3 Sieve........ 95 
85 90 87% 0 


Corn—These same advances apply in about the same ratio 
to corn and we insist that we are offering you here a rare op- 
portunity to cover and a chance that will not be repeated, as 
other packers come into the market. 


1917——Future Corn——1917 


No. 2 Standard Illinois Evergreen....................0005. $ .85 

No. 2 Extra Standard Illinois Small Kernel............... 95 

No. 2 Fancy Illinois Small Kernel.....................06. 1.00 
F. O. B. one Illinois factory. 

No. Standard Illinois Evergreen..................000c005e $ .85 

No. 2 Fancy: Illinois Small Kernel......................0-. 1.05 


F. O. B. one Illinois factory. 


Contract—2 per cent sight draft or 1% per cent. open terms. 
$1.00 M allowance for buyers’ labels. Shipment when packed 
1917, HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 


DAILY MARKET REPORT. 
Tomato Section National Canners’ Association. 
This report is compiled from figures which are furnished 


us by canners who are supporting this effort. 


The Association assumes no responsibility for the accuracy 
of these figures beyond the compilation of the same. 


The states included in each group are as follows: 


Group A—Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and the sections of Virginia known as Tidewater and 
Eastern Shore. 


Group B—New Jersey. 
Group C—New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts. 


, Group D—Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. 


Group E—Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Minnesota. 


Group F—Southwest Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ar- 


kansas, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 


Group G—Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Group H—California. 
No reports issued on November 24th or 25th. 


Monday, November 27, 1916. 
Group Date of No. of Size Total Grade Price Spots or 


Sale Sales Cases Futures 
A 11-23 1 1s 800 Standard .624% Spots Factory. 
1% 2 500 do 1.05 do do 
1 3s 550 do 1.35 do do 
11-235 61 1200 do 1.35 do de 
1 300 do 1.40 do do 
No reports issued on November 28th or 30th. 
Wednesday, November 29, 1916. 
A 11-2 1 10s 100 =Stand. 4.75 Spots Factory. 
11-27 1 100 do 4.75 do do 
2 3s 1400 do 1.30 do do 


4 
i F. O. B. Northern Illinois factories. 
| 
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MORRAL CORN 


The Morral Corn Cutter is the first and original 
combined machine for cutting either single or double 
cut Maine style corn and it is now built with attach- 
ments for cutting the whole grain Maryland style corn. 
We also furnish attachments for slitting and cutting the 
corn when desired. 

In presenting our Morral Corn Cutter to the canners 
for the year 1916, beg to say the Morral Corn Cutter has been 
in use for more than twenty years and we now have hundreds 
of cutters in use and they are used exclusively by some of 
the best factories of the United Statesand Canada. We have 
improved our cutter from year to year and as we have had 
more than twenty years experience in building Corn Cutters 
we think we know what the up-to-date canner requires, and 
our 1916 model Corn Cutter will be far superior to any we 
have ever built. It has several new improvements and wiil 
be built heavier and stronger and better than any cutter we 
have ever built. 


The Morral Cutter gets all of the corn off of the cob and will soon save enough over other cutters to pay for the cutter. Read 
what a prominent canner has been able to save with the Morral Double Cut Cutter. 


MorRAL Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


Grimes, Iowa, March 9th, 1916. 


Gentlemen :—As soon as your first double-cut corn cutters appeared on the market, we tried out two of them. We were so well pleased with their 
operation that we found it profitable to abandon all cutters then in use and to equip with yours throughout. 

ese cutters that have been in use from the beginning are still giving first rate service. Last yeaa on 2,712 tons of green corn we averaged 864 cans 

per ton. Corn was good quality throughout the season but we feel that this average is an especially good one and could only be secured by cutters 


being in excellent condition at all times and permitting no waste. 


We are enclosing herewith order for eight new double-cut corn cutters to add to our present equipment. 


WJS/NB 


It will pay you to see the Morral Cutter before you place your 1916 orders. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


Yours very truly, GRIMES CANNING & eine Co. 


r W. J. Stewart, Secretary. 


Would be pleased to have you write us at once for prices and further information. 


Morral, Ohio 


PEAS 


ALASKAS 


FOR SEED OR COMMERCIAL 
USE 


WRITE US 


KNAUF & TESCH CO. 
WHOLESALE SEEDSMEN 
CHILTON. - WISCONSIN 


BOYLE CAN 
OMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAGKERS SANITARY 
CANS 
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MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00. 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned 


“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. 
“1916 Almanac of the Canning Trade,” 
$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York. 


Bottle Labeling Machines. 


Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York. 


Boxes and Box Shooks, 
Baltimore Box and Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 


H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
East Brooklyn Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Brokers, 


Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Harry C Gilbert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J B Henderson & Son, Chicago. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 


Canned Foods of All Kinds. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 
Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Machinery—Sanitary and Reg- 
ular, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
John R, Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Can Washing Machine. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Catsup Machines. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Consulting Experts. 
W. L, Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Continuous Automatic Cookers. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 


WHERE TO 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Cranes and Carrying Machines, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Crates (Iron Process) 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Directory of Canners, 
Nat, Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Electric Machinery. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Exhaust Boxes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Filling Machines—aAll Kinds. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 


Gears, Silent. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insurance, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 
Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Rebins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Labels, 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 


Labeling Machines, 
Economic Machinery Co., 
a 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Lacquer. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Lacquering Machines, 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Meters-Flow, Steam, Air and Gas. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Nailing Machines. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Oyster Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Paring Machines, Apples, etc. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Paste. 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


BUY 


Pea Cleaners. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. kK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


‘Peeling Tables—Tomatoes, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Pineapple Machinery. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 


Pulp Machines, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Pump—refuse skins, ete, 
‘A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Salt 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O.—Chicago. 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 


American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore, 

Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 


Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., cae W Va. 
Sanitary Can Co., New York Cit 

(indianapolis, 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 


Seeds, 
J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago., III. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Western Reserve Seed Co., Norwalk, O. 


Sieves and Screens, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sealder, Tomato, ete, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines, 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 


Storage Warehouses, 
Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sugar. 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 


Syrupers (Automatic), 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Tm Plate. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Washers—Fruits and Vegetables, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Turbines—Steam, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Wipers, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Merchandise if 
Storage 


a 


Hy 


This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not 
semi-fireproof, but is fireproof. Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
Every floor steam heated. 

Warehouse located within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and 
at the door of the richest agricultural territory on earth. 

We own and operate our own building, and are also bonded tothe state. 
Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City 
business on the basis of safety and service. 


BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
“Brokers’ Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Steel Process Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD. 


AUTOMATIC ROUND CAN FLANGER, No. 157 


For Sanitary or Open Top Cans 


This machine is used for making a flange or rim 
on one or both ends of the can body at one time 
at a speed of 125 Can Bodies per minute. 


It is eccentric driven throughout and has no cams; 
easily adjusted from one size to another and is 
entirely automatic, requiring no help to operate 
same. Write for particulars and prices. 


We Build a Complete Line of 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery 


TORRIS WOLD & COMPANY 


WILLIAM CAMERON, Pres. and Mgr. 


240 ASHLAND AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Makers of High Class, High Speed Automatic Can Machinery, Presses, Dies, Etc. 
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CHICAGO CANONSBURG BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN CoO., Ine. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purposes; including hole-and-cap 
cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or 
sanitary) cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Closing Machines are without 
exception the best in the country; our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. 


The factory nearest you will give you any 
information you require—write us. | 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Thos. G. Cranwell, President. 
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